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i fe the southeastern portion of Ohio, at the meeting of the 
Muskingum and the Ohio Rivers, and upon the site of 
an ancient fortification of the Mound-Builders, is located 
the town of Marietta, the oldest settlement in the State. 
At the close of the American Revolution, the people of 
the United Colonies found themselves possessed of a great 
tract of land lying to the west and north of the Ohio River. 
They began to speculate on the possible development of 
this almost unknown region. Congress finally passed an 
ordinance—the famous “Ordinance of 1787’—providing 


Land office erected by the Ohio Land Co. in 1788. The 


Fig. ( 
oldest building in the State of Ohio. 


for a territorial government for this section, which was 
designated as the Northwest Territory. Provisions were 
also made for admitting the several divisions of the Territory 
to statehood in the Union, as soon as the population should 
increase to the point where a State government could be 
maintained. 

The first permanent settlement made in the Northwest 
Territory was that carried out by the Ohio Land Company, 
in 1788, at Marietta. General Rufus Putnam, of Rutland, 
Mass., was ‘the organizer of the company, and in direct 
charge of the Marietta settlement. He had been one of 
Washington’s trusted officers and an engineer during the 
Revolution, and was therefore eminently fitted for the posi- 
tion of manager of the Ohio Company’s development scheme. 
He had associated with him such able men as Benjamin 
Tupper and Reverend Manasseth Cutler, of Ipswich, Mass. 

The company of pioneer settlers brought together by 
these men was recruited principally from Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. The first group departed 


from Reverend Cutler’s church, in Ipswich, on December 3, 
1787. It took eight weeks for them to make the journey 
overland from Ipswich to the headwaters of the Ohio River. 
Here they worked for nearly two months building boats with 
which to continue their journey. Putnam’s resolute little 
band numbered only forty-eight and included surveyors, 
carpenters, boat-builders, smiths, and farmers. They started 
down the rivers in their hastily built boats on April 1, 1788, 
and on April 17 reached the mouth of the Muskingum, 
where they began exploring the site of their new home. It 
was here that they founded the first permanent settlement in 
the Ohio Territory, and named it Marietta in honor of the 
French Queen, Marie Antoinette. 

The first work of the Marietta settlers was the building 
of temporary dwellings and a “Land Office,” where the 
business of the company could be conducted, sale of lands 
made and records kept. Of these first structures, the Land 
Office is still preserved and is, therefore, the oldest existing 
building in the State. (Fig. 1.) The lumber used in this 
and in the other early buildings had been brought down the 
Ohio by the settlers, from a sawmill in Pennsylvania. 

For general protection against the Indians, the settlers 
at first relied upon Fort Harmar, which had been previously 
established on the opposite bank of the Muskingum. But 
as soon as the Marietta settlement was well established and 
families began to arrive, the need of fortifying a portion of 
the town was felt. Under the direction of General Putnam 
a blockhouse of hewn logs was erected, and for added security 
it was enclosed by an outer stockade of logs. This fortified 
area was called the “Campus Martius.” The houses of the 
earliest settlers were built within the Campus Martius or in 
the near vicinity. 


Fig. 2. The Rufus Putnam house, erected in the Campus Martius 
about 1789. The oldest house in Ohio. 
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Erwin Hall, built between 1845 and 1850, as a chapel 
Now used as a dormitory. 


Fig. 8. 
for Marietta College. 


The blockhouse no longer exists, and of the earlier houses 
but one remains to-day, that built by General Putnam, 
within the Campus Martius. This is the oldest house 
standing in Ohio. (Fig. 2.) 

Marietta was made the first capital of the Territory 
and therefore the seat of the Governor-General, which fact 
gave an impetus to its rapid growth. The town was the 
gateway, not only to the development. in Ohio, but also to 
the great western area beyond, and as a fecule became an 
important centre. With the establishment of sawmills and 
the coming of many settlers, a great building area was created. 
Carpenters and mechanics of all kinds were attracted to the 
new settlement. The buildings erected by these New Eng- 
land settlers, by New England carpenters and mechanics, 
were naturally of the same general architectural character 
as those in the Eastern States. 
Ohio therefore exhibits a distinct Colonial reflection. 

The Land Office and the Putnam house both show their 
Colonial lineage. The Governor Meigs house (Fig. 3), al- 
though of a later date and built of brick instead of frame, 
shows the post-Colonial work of Marietta at its best, and 
is typical of the houses of its period. Unfortunately, this 
house is not in its original condition. The porches, the door- 
way, the roof, and other minor features are modern. But the 
general mass and architectural lines of the house, its arrange- 
ment on plan, and its details are all of Colonial derivation. 
For a number of years this house was the home of Return 
Jonathan Meigs, who was elected Governor of Ohio in 1810. 


The early architecture of 


The house on the corner of Fifth and Putnam Streets, 
one of the most imposing in the city, shows certain Southern 
or Georgian characteristics, due to influences coming from 
Virginia through Kentucky. This house is of the temple 
type, having a portico two stories in height on the front. 
It stands on an elevated and picturesque site overlooking 
the campus of Marietta College. At present the house is 
so overgrown with vines that it is impossible to photograph 
it. The most interesting feature, however, is the doorway 
(Fig. 4)—one of the finest in Marietta. 

This tendency toward the more pretentious Georgian 
work, as contrasted with the simpler New England Colonial, 
is to be observed in many of the later buildings in Marietta; 
Another example of this period is the Hildreth house, which 
now stands near the heart of the modern city and 1s used as an 
office building. It is of the three-story brick type, in which 
the central entrance motif has been made into a grandiose 
feature extending through all three stories, by superimposing 
large elliptical headed windows and panel work above the 
otherwise fine Colonial type doorway. (Fig. 7.) 

Throughout Marietta there are scores of interesting door- 
ways. Here, as in Colonial times, no matter how simple and 
plain the structure might be, it was sure to have a distinctive 
doorway. A doorway on Putnam Street (Fig. 5) has been 
selected to show how this Colonial tradition operated in 
Ohio to give us some beautiful doorways in the smallest of 
houses. 


Fig. 9. The old hotel built by the Harmar Improvement 
Society about 1835. Known as the Putnam House. 
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Fig. 5. Typical small house doorway in Putnam Street, Fig. 11. 
Marietta. Harmar. 


An example of a simple but dignified doorway in 


Fig. 4. Doorway, Wilcox-Mills house. Built by Warren Fig. 7. A typical fanlight doorway. Hildreth house, built 
Wilcox in 1818. Bought in 1840 by Colonel John Mills. in 1824 by Doctor Samuel Prescott Hildreth as his home. 
Now owned by his son, John Mills. Now an office building. 


THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF MARIETTA, OHIO. 


When the Greek Revival became prevalent in the East- 
ern States, after 1800, it soon found its way into Ohio. 
Here it was received more readily and spread more rapidly 
than in the traditional Colonial States. In most places in 
Ohio the Colonial was looked upon as old-fashioned, while 
the Greek Revival was held, as: the American style, conse- 
quently from about 1830 to 1850 it was the prevalent style 
for all classes of building. 

Post-Colonial traditions, and to some extent the 
Georgian, had become so thoroughly grounded in the early 
days of Marietta, however, that the Greek Revival exerted 
but a slight influence 
there. Even to-day the 
older structures of the 
town are largely of Colo- 
nial or Georgian extrac- 
tion. 

Erwin Hall, the Sci- 
ence Building of Marietta 
College, perhaps shows a 
stronger Greek Revival 
feeling than any other 
building in Marietta. It 
was erected in 1845, at 
the height of the Greek 
Revival movement. It is 
built of common brick 
and is three stories in 
height. The pilaster treat- 
ment, together with the 
classical cornice, is espe- 
cially characteristic of the Greek Revival. The tower is of 
wood and is in the spirit of the Revival work. The cornice 
is interesting because the frieze, including the triglyphs, is 
entirely of brick, which are cut to form the V-grooves of 
the triglyphs. The capitals of the pilasters are also of 
carved brick. 

On the opposite bank of the Muskingum from Marietta 
is old ““Harmar,” now called West Marietta. Fort Harmar 
was established at this point several years before the Marietta 
settlement was made. A town grew up about the fort and 
was, for a time, a rival of Marietta. In many respects old 
Harmar retains more of her former New England character- 
istics than does Marietta. Harmar has been less progressive 
and has changed very little in the past fifty years, in her 
older portions. Many old houses still remain and are of 
such a character that they give the town an air of New Eng- 
land. Views down the older streets have all the atmosphere 
of some of the old Colonial towns of the East. 

One of the largest and perhaps, in its day, one of the 
most important buildings in old Harmar was the old hotel 
(Fig. 8) which was built near the boat-landing. To-day a 


death in 1825. 


Fig. 3. Governor Meigs’s house. Built in 1806 and was his home until his 


Now the home of Judge E. B. Follett. 
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river front is usually thought of as the backyard of a town, 
given over to switch+yards, factories, and dumping-grounds, 
but in the days before railroads the rivers were the highways 
of travel, and the river front with its boat-landing formed 
a gateway to the town. To build a hotel near the boat-land- 
ing was a most natural thing. The old Harmar hotel was 
built to accommodate the great number of travellers and 
prospective settlers who came to Ohio. It is built of brick 
with stone trim, three stories and basement in height, and 
must have been considered unusually large and fine for its 
time. Here again, as in the case of the Hildreth building, 
the Southern or Georgian 
characteristics are in evi- 
dence. There is also the 
same attempt to make a 
special feature of the en- 
trance motif. The char- 
acter of the entrance 
(Fig. 9) is similar to that 
of the Hildreth building 
but not so refined. The 
dressed-stone work of the 
basement story and the 
brickwork of the upper 
portion -of the building 
show excellent craftsman- 
ship in the handling of 
the materials. After many 
years of service, and due 
to the growth of su- 
premacy of Marietta and 
the decline of river traffic, the hotel was finally abandoned, 
and is now used as a part of a piano factory. 

All about old Harmar, as in Marietta, there are many 
interesting old houses and doorways. Although the houses 
are much smaller and not so fine as those in Marietta, yet 
they are interesting because of their simplicity. A typical 
example of the simple Harmar doorway (Fig. 11) is that 
found in a modest little building, which once served as a 
physician’s office. 

Throughout the community there are scores of build- 
ings of historic and architectural interest. Marietta takes 
a just pride in her earlier structures and has done more to 
preserve her historic monuments than most Middle-West 
cities. This is highly commendable, for it is to be remem- 
bered that these early structures form an architectural heri- 
tage from which may be drawn inspiration for present-day 
work. If we are to have, in the Middle West, an architec- 
ture that is to some degree indigenous to the land, we must 
turn to these simple early types for inspiration and as a proto- 
type upon which to build, rather than to foreign examples. / 
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HOUSE, MISS GRACE M. SIMMONS, SOUTHWEST HARBOR, ME. Edmund B. Gilchrist, Architect. 
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Keeping Buildings Dry 


By Cecil Fidler 


a a is no doubt that in the past the importance of 
flashing in building construction has not been fully rec- 
ognized. It has long been the custom to flash gutters and 
to use flashing at the junction of roofs and parapets, but it 
is only recently that designers and owners of buildings have 
begun to realize the necessity for flashing the entire upper 
and rear surfaces of exposed architectural features. It is 
now becoming evident that more attention must be paid to 
the protection of parapets and copings, the top of cornices 
and the floors of balconies. 

An extensive examination of buildings erected in the last 
thirty years shows conclusively that the saturation of cor- 
nices and parapets is a very prevalent. condition. In some 
cases the water enters at the mortar joints in the top of the 
coping. In other cases rain beats in and soaks in at the 
joints in the back of the parapet wall. Very frequently the 
mortar joints in the wash of the cornice are so cracked and 
porous that water that runs down the parapet or falls on 
the top of the cornice finds its way into the exterior of the wall. 

Many architects and owners find that they have been 
placing too much reliance on the mortar joints. Having 
procured weatherproof building materials, such as terra cotta 
or hard stone, and having specified mortar of tested ingredi- 
ents and approved mixture, they supposed that their build- 
ings would be water-tight when erected. They are now 
finding that a great many buildings are not water-tight, and 
on searching for the cause, they usually discover that the 
water is getting in at the mortar joints in the wash of the 
cornice and parapet coping. 

At first glance it might appear that by carefully caulk- 
ing or grouting the joints in the wash of cornices, parapets, 
and balconies, it should not be very difficult to make them 
water-tight, but the present condition of a great many of 
these features proves that for one reason or another, water- 
tight joints are not being obtained. This condition may be 
attributed to a variety of reasons, as, for instance, poor 
workmanship, poor mortar, disintegration by frost, or crack- 
ing of joints due to thermal expansion and uneven settlement. 

Many kinds of elastic cement and various caulking com- 
pounds for the protection of mortar joints are on the market 
and some of them remain impervious and somewhat elastic 
for several years, but none of them appears to retain its origi- 
nal qualities indefinitely. Protection by means of caulking 
compounds involves periodical examination and considerable 
maintenance. 

The results of poor joints are far reaching. The most 
common visible damage due to leaky joints in washes is un- 
sightly staining and streaking on the face of the building. 
This staining and streaking is often extensive enough to 
destroy the beauty of a costly building. Frequently the 
streaks and discolorations'clearly indicate that soluble por- 
tions of the mortar are seeping out at the beds and joints and 
are being deposited on the face of the building. Such a con- 
dition as this, if allowed to continue, will rapidly bring about 
the disintegration of portions of buildings on which it occurs. 

Another serious result of leakage at joints is damage to 
plaster ceilings and walls within the building. Cases have 
been known where water entering at leaky joints in the 
washes of cornices and parapets has penetrated the walls to 
the depth of several stories below, causing considerable dam- 
age to the paint and plaster on the inside of the walls. 


A still more serious condition, worse because it is out of 
sight, is the effect of dampness on steel framework within 
cornices, balconies, and balustrades. The presence of mois- 
ture leads to rapid corrosion of the steel members and may 
eventually render projecting features unsafe. 

Architects and owners of buildings have also to consider 
the damage that is caused by the freezing of water that col- 
lects in pockets and open spaces in the interior of walls and 
structural features. The expansion of ice repeated through 
a number of winters may finally rupture the masonry. 

As impervious joints are difficult to obtain and expen- 
sive to maintain and as neglected leaks result in damage to 
valuable buildings, it is advisable to cover wash surfaces 
with an impervious and permanent coating. Sheet metal 
is a suitable material for this purpose. 

Flashing should be carried entirely over the top of cor- 
nices and in most cases should be turned down over the nib 
far enough to form a drip and allow the water that runs 
down the wash to fall clear of the moldings. In this way the 
face of cornices may be kept clean and free from stains of 
any kind. When the top of a cornice is flashed, it is ad- 
visable to carry the flashing entirely through the base of the 
parapet and connect it with the cap flashing at the back of 
the wall. In this way water which enters at the top of the 
parapet is prevented from getting down behind the flashing 
at the back of the wall and is also prevented from getting 
underneath the flashing on the top of the cornice. The 
backs of parapets should be flashed whenever possible and 
the flashing should be carried over the top of the wall, lay- 
ing it in the bed joint immediately below the coping. Then, 
if there is any leakage at the joints in the wash of the coping, 
the water cannot get behind the flashing, as it often does 
when the flashing is applied only to the back of the 
wall. 

The unsightly discoloration that is so much in evidence 
on the under side of balconies indicates the necessity for bet- 
ter protection of these features. It is almost impossible to 
make the deck of a balcony water-tight by means of a ce- 
ment or tile finish. A covering of sheet metal should be 
used in all cases. In flashing the tops of balcony slabs with 
sheet metal it is necessary to run the flashing out to the nib 
if the best results are to be obtained. Quite frequently the 
floor of a balcony is properly flashed, but the flashing termi- 
nates in raglets in the base of the balustrade. This practice 
almost invariably results in the saturation of the balcony 
slab by water which finds its way in at the joints in the bal- 
ustrade and runs down behind and underneath the flashing. 
By carrying the flashing underneath the base course, water 
that enters at the joints of the balustrade cannot penetrate 
to the balcony slab, and the soffit of the balcony is kept dry 
and unstained. 

The washes of pediments and dormers should be com- 
pletely flashed if staining and other evils of saturation are 
to be avoided. 

While the use of sheet metal for the protection of mor- 
tar joints in washes may entail some slight additional ex- 
pense at the time of the erection of the building, it will be 
found more economical in the end because the cost of main- 
tenance will be avoided. Moreover, a building that 1s prop- 
erly protected at the beginning will retain its original beauty 
and value. 


In the Cloisters of Santa Croce, Florence 


By Fohn P. Morgan 
With Sketches by the Author 


F the many interesting places in and around Florence, 

none is more fascinating than the Piazza and Church 
of Santa Croce, its cloister, and the Pazzi Chapel, situated 
in the southeast quarter of the city, where also lies the Casa 
Buonarroti, the home of Michelangelo. 

Passing the marble statue of Dante in the centre of the 
Piazza, terminated at the northeast by the graceful Palazzo 
Serristori, one enters the cloister by a gate adjoining the 
church. After obtaining the necessary sketching permit 
you may roam unmolested. 

The chapel itself arrests the eye, and the long clean-cut 
shadows thrown across the grass and arcades by the morning 
sun create an atmosphere of quietness and solitude. The 
lofty fourteenth-century tower of Santa Croce looms like a 
huge sentinel in the background. 

The Pazzi Chapel and the outer cloister were among the 
first creations of the Renaissance, erected by Brunelleschi in 
1430. The chapel, with the vaulted vestibule, or porch, borne 
by columns, is adorned with a frieze of charming angels’ heads. 
The interior, in the form of a Greek cross, covered with a 
flat dome, was well restored about 1900. The decoration of 
the vaulting with glazed terra-cotta panels was here applied 
for the first tine. In the spandrels are the four Evangelists 
and below are the Apostles, by Luca della Robbia. In this 
jewel of the Renaissance there is, as in most Italian build- 
ings, a startling deception of scale. The simplicity of form 
and motif, combined with the underlying classic feeling, 
obtains a much larger structure than appears to be at first 
glance. 

Becoming a regular visitor to the cloisters during my 
few months’ stay in Florence, I became acquainted with a 
young Italian painter who shared the cloisters with me. 
With the aid of my pocket dictionary and the common 


Cloister Brunelleschi, Santa Croce, Florence. 


Wall Tomb, 


Porch of Pazzi Chapel, Florence. 


ground of art we became good friends. 
After several attempts we finally prevailed 
upon the guardian to allow us in the outer 
cloister, that erected by Brunelleschi. It 
had been closed to the public for some 
time, being in the process of restoration. 
In the centre was the familiar well-head 


with iron stanchions and pulleys above, of | 


simple outline but wrought with the cus- 
tomary Italian vigor. 

Upon my last day there the usual solli- 
tude was suddenly broken by the blasts of 
trumpets and the tramp of marching feet 
beyond the walls. Investigation proved it 
to be the Fascisti on review in the square 
of Santa Croce. I will always remember 
the massing of the Black Shirts of the newer 
Italy in the Piazza, with the thoughtful 
statue of the poet Dante rising in their 
midst, flanked by the palaces, their bal- 
conies and windows bedecked with the cos- 
tumes of Italy on one of their numerous 
festive occasions. 
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PAZZI CHAPEL FROM THE CLOISTERS. SPIRE OF ST. CROCE BEYOND. Drawing by John P, Morgan. 
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Oe need not assume the manner of a prophet to re- 
mark that 1925 is going to be a good year. We dare 
say that a great majority of our readers will admit that the 
year gone was a good year. It made a wonderful record in 
bui'ding and the impetus of its spirit of optimism, made 
tangible in actual production, will carry over with even 
more assurance of realization on account of the greater sta- 
bility in our national affairs and defined policy of sound 
business methods in the management of government matters. 

Another most encouraging sign is the determination of 
many builders practically to ignore the postponements and 
delays formerly due to the coming of cold weather. Winter 
construction will, we believe, make a new record. Modern 
methods have beaten even old Mr. Boreas and the Honer- 
able J. Frost, and neither of these traditional terrors from 
down North will “cut much ice” in the way of holding up 
construction. 

We are pleased to tell you that ArcurrecrureE has had 
a good year, owing to your cordial support and co-operation, 
your welcome and helpful suggestions, your understanding 
that our best endeavors, at least, are given to serving your 
interests above everything, and with your continued help 
and support we hope to have a better year—better in the 
way of service to you, better in the mutual assurance that 
we are dependent upon each other in this world for every- 
thing that makes for both material and spiritual welfare. 

We'd like to ring your bell or open your door, and step 
in, Mr. Architect, and linger just long enough to wish you 
“A happy and prosperous New Year.” 


A Great Gift to the American People 


HE new American wing recently opened, given to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert W. DeForest, is by no means of merely local 
interest. It offers to the whole country a superb and inspir- 
ing revelation of the things that gave distinction and charm 
to the homes of the Colonial period. And in these times of 
much display and ostentatious use of money, the refinement 
and good taste of the houses of the Colonists and the delight- 
ful use of the arts and crafts with which they were adorned 
come as a refreshing and encouraging stimulus to present- 
day designers and architects: 

In this new wing of the greatest museum in our land the 
visitor may start his journey into the past by studying the 
details of the building itself, the front of which is the old 
Assay Office that used to stand in Wall Street. It was trans- 
ferred bodily and re-erected on its present site. Classic in 
design, it expresses the dignity and excellent taste that 
marked much of the architecture of its period. 

Once inside you will enter room after room that make 
plain both in the architecture and furnishings the home en- 
vironment in which the colonists lived. 


II 


Many of the rooms appear just as they did in old houses, 
for the Museum has bought and transported them from vari- 
ous parts of the country, and others have been modelled 
carefully and restored on authenticated precedents. 

There is a persuasive charm in the very atmosphere of 
these old rooms and their furniture. You feel that they 
represent something quite apart from the mood of the present, 
an assured air of social distinction and personal character. 

The display of old portraits including one of the Wash- 
ington family adds to the sense of graciousness and refined 
amenity that we associate with the family life of hundreds of 
famous old colonial homes in various parts of the South and 
Fast. 

In other pages of this issue will be found descriptive 
text reprinted, with the kind permission of the Museum, 
from the Bulletin, and a number of photographs of particular 
exhibits. 

After wandering over the museum in general many visi- 
tors will come to the American wing to sit down and rest 
a while, and to study leisurely the rooms and their contents, 
with something of the feeling that they are guests in the home 
of one of the originals of the old portraits that hang on the 
walls. 


A New Note of the Picturesque on Fifth Avenue 


IFTH AVENUE has but recently gone through the cele- 
brating of its one hundredth birthday with colors flying 
and window displays that have caught the eyes of even the 
tired business man. The street is never lacking in elements 
of the picturesque either in its kaleidoscopic human throngs 
or in the brilliant colors of its whizzing taxis. In its architec- 
ture it represents about all the periods that the books tell us 
about, and some that no self-respecting book would mention 
without apologies. But, happily, there are beautiful build- 
ings on the Avenue that give it distinction and redound to 
the increasing respect for American architecture in general. 
Some of the smaller shop buildings are notably picturesque 
and as well mighty good architecture. 

A recent addition to this group, though it is by no means 
a small shop, is the building recently completed for and occu- 
pied by the Finchly Co., haberdashers and clothiers. 

In keeping with their publicity that calls attention to 
their accent on things English, the architect has built them 
a typical English home. It might have come out of an old 
London street, and as a matter of fact it has its origin in one 
of the old buildings at Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 

It is thoroughly in character with its interesting half- 
timber details, its windows and little tower, and altogether is 
a welcome addition to the conglomerate architecture of our 
most famous business thoroughfare. 

The architect, Beverly King, has carried out his scheme 
with excellent good taste and we notice that the building 
attracts more than passing notice from many. It is a good 
thing for architecture to have the man in the street stop 
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and take notice, whether he knows what it is all about or not. 
The sense of the picturesque fortunately is not confined to 
the knowing only; often an instinctive appreciation of it is 
shown in unexpected places. 


Invalidating the Zoning Laws in New Fersey 


RECENT decision of far-reaching effect with regard 

to the enforcement of local zoning laws in New Jersey 

is that of the Court of Errors and Appeals in the so-called 

Nutley case. The court held that it is not within the power 

of a community in the State of New Jersey under existing 

law to prohibit a store building in a residential district. 

Therefore the Legislature in that State may not confer upon 

a municipality the right to develop that community in 

orderly fashion by segregating in one district uses of property 
which are objectionable i in other districts. 

We have lately received a letter from an architect in 
Jersey City calling our attention to this ruling as applied to 
that city and other localities. 

Apparently there is here, as in many other communities, 
a conflict between the developers of ptoperty for gain and the 
conservers of conditions that would seem to be for the great- 
est good of the community at large. 

Real estate and other interests inimical to private con- 
siderations seem to have nullified the purposes for which the 
zoning laws were passed. In most cases it is a pity and in 
the long run the encroaching of business and tenements upon 
residential districts has a depreciating effect upon all the 
property in the vicinity. 

This is especially notable where tenements are built 
without restriction or regard for the character of the future 
occupants. 

Among other decisions following the case of Nutley are 
the following: 

In Jersey City (Plaza Apartment Hotel Corporation ». 
Commissioners of Jersey City, New Jersey Supreme Court, 
November Term, 1923, No. 8763) the authorities denied 
permission for the alteration of a building for store purposes 
in a residential district, as the zoning ordinance forbade it. 
The court set aside this action and issued a writ of mandamus, 
basing its decision on the Nutley case. 

In the city of Paterson (H. & R. Realty Company ». 
John Quigley, New Jersey Supreme Court, 230, November 
Term, 1923, 8765) the building inspector refused a permit 
for the alteration of a dwelling into a store because of the 
fact that it was located in a district established as residential 
under the Paterson zoning ordinance. The court reversed 
the action of the local authorities and issued a peremptory 
mandamus to issue a permit, basing its decision on the Nut- 
ley case. It gave leave to prepare pleadings for appeal to 
the higher court if desired. 

The city of Jersey City (Huppert v. Hague, Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, May 7, 1924; N. J. Advance Reports, 
348) refused a permit for the conversion of certain garages 
into stores on the ground that the zoning ordinance re- 
stricted the land in question to residential purposes. The 
Supreme Court reversed the action of the local authorities 
and granted a writ of mandamus, basing its decision on the 
Nutley case. 

In the township of Lyndhurst (King v. Favier, Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, May 10, 1924; N. J. Agvanee Reports, 
358) the local authorities fefuced a permit for the conversion 
of a building into store purposes in a residential district 
contrary to the zoning ordinance of the township of Lynd- 
hurst. In this case also the Supreme Court granted a writ 


of mandamus that a permit issue, basing its decision on the . 
Nutley case. 

The city of Passaic (R. & B. Realty & Construction Co. 
v. Jelleme, Supreme Court of New Jersey, May 7, 1924; N. J. 
Advance Reports, 356) refused a permit for the erection of 
three two-family houses in the city of Passaic on the ground 
that two-family houses were forbidden by the zoning ordi- 
nance in the district in question, which was limited to private 
residences. 

The court here, although the question at issue was a 
totally different one, issued a writ of mandamus, basing its 
decision upon the Nutley case—a most extraordinary action 
to take in view of the fact that the question of the legality 
of the zoning ordinance prohibiting two-family dwellings was 
not the issue involved in the Nutley case, but a very distinct 
issue, viz. as to whether a store building was injurious to 
health, safety, or the general welfare. 


Competitions for American Academy in Rome 
Fellowships 


HE American Academy in Rome has announced its 

annual competitions for fellowships in architecture, 
painting, sculpture, musical composition, and classical stud- 
ies. These fellowships will be awarded after competitions, 
which, in the case of the fine arts, are open to unmarried 
men who are citizens of the United States; in classical stud- 
ies, to unmarried citizens, men or women. It should be 
noted that in painting, sculpture, and musical composition 
there is to be no formal competition involving the execution 
of work on prescribed subjects, but these fellowships will 
be awarded by direct selection after a thorough investiga- 
tion of the artistic ability and personal qualifications of the 
candidates. Applicants are required to submit examples of 
their work and such other evidence as will assist the juries 
in making the selections. 

For the fellowship in painting the stipend is provided 
by the Jacob H. Lazarus Fund of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City, established by Mrs. Amelia B. 
Lazarus and Miss Emilie Lazarus. For each fellowship in 
the fine arts the stipend is $1,000 a year for three years; in 
classical studies there is a fellowship for one year with a 
stipend of $1,000, and a fellowship paying $1,000 a year 
for two years. All fellows have opportunity for travel, and 
fellows in musical composition, of whom an extra amount 
of travel is required in visiting the leading musical centres 
of Europe, receive an additional allowance of $1,000 a year 
for travelling expenses. In the case of all fellowships, resi- 
dence and studio (or study) are provided free of charge at 
the academy. 

Entries will be received until March 1. Bor circulars 
of information and application blanks, address Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Medal Awarded to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


HE Société des Architectes Diplomés has awarded its 
Grande Medaille to Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr., in 
recognition of his gift for the restoration of Rheims, Fon- 
tainebleau, and Versailles. The medal was presented to Mr. 
Rockefeller on Wednesday, November 19, by the officers of 
the American Group representing the society in this country, 
Chester Aldrich of the firm of Delano & Aldrich, president 
of the Group, Harvey W. Corbett, and Edwin H. Denby. 
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The south facade of the American wing. Formerly the facade of the United States Branch Bank, and later the U. S. Assay 


Office. Built about 1822-24. 


M. E. Thompson, Architect. 


A Notable Gift to the American People 


By R. T. H. Halsey and Charles O. Cornelius 


Extracts by permission from the article in the Museum Bulletin 


HE American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, opened to the public in November, owes its being 
to the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, who 
have given to the city of New York the building in which 
are housed the collections of early American art. The mu- 
seum has assembled through the past fifteen years repre- 
sentative groups of the utilitarian arts—furniture, metal- 
work, ceramics, glass, and textiles—which, together with 
painting and interior architectural woodwork of the period, 
make it possible to re-create the atmosphere of typical in- 
teriors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. For the 
opening exhibition the collections of the museum have been 
amplified by loans from many generous friends. 

The plans for the American Wing were prepared by 
Grosvenor Atterbury in collaboration with the museum 
authorities. In the installation of some of the old interiors, 
where certain restorations were required, the museum has 
relied upon Norman M. Isham, the antiquarian architect, 
of Providence, R. I., whose lifelong interest in and study of 
early New England houses rendered his assistance invaluable. 
The modern reproductions of two rooms typical of the seven- 
teenth century were designed by and executed under the di- 
rection of George Francis Dow, of Topsfield, Mass. For the 
suggestion of roof treatment in the seventeenth-century ex- 
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hibition gallery acknowledgment is due to William W. Cord- 
ingly, of Chestnut Hill, Mass., who very kindly furnished 
drawings and a model of the roof trusses following those in 
the First Parish Church of Hingham, Mass., called the 
“Old Ship Meeting-House.’’ Great assistance has been 
given by many friends of the museum, who have placed 
freely at its disposal their knowledge derived from long 
study of the arts and crafts of the early days in America. 

The installation of all of the rooms and the construc- 
tion of any new woodwork which has been required were 
done by the museum’s workmen in its own shops, and they 
also carried out the painting, upholstery, modelling, and 
plasterwork. The active interest of these men has made 
possible the prompt completion of the building. 

In furnishing and equipping the rooms a great effort 
has been made to insure historical accuracy. 

The American Wing is approached through the second- 
floor galleries of the Pierpont Morgan Wing, from the north 
balcony of which opens the square entrance vestibule. 

In order to strike the American note and effect a quick 
transference of thought from the Old World to the New, a 
large group portrait of the Washington family by Edward 
Savage has been hung directly opposite the entrance. The 
sketches for the portrait were made in New York in 1789, 
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and the painting was completed in 1796. Three important 
busts are also shown, marbles of Washington and Franklin 
by Ceracchi and Houdon respectively, and a terra-cotta by 
Houdon, said to be a portrait of John Paul Jones. 

A gallery to the left is arranged with cases of the simple 
potteries made in America and a few pieces of painted Penn- 
sylvania furniture of the late eighteenth century. From the 
end of this gallery, stairs lead to the actual entrance of the 
American Wing. The entrance is through a doorway of the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century from Westfield, 
Mass. It is a doorway treatment typical of the Connecticut 
River valley. 


TuirD FLooR 


The low hallway, in which are shown individual pieces 
of seventeenth-century furniture, leads into the exhibition 
gallery, devoted to selected representations of the artcrafts 
of the earliest period of Colonial endeavor. In the architec- 
tural setting of this hall strict historical precedent has been 
taken from the roof framing of the “Old Ship Meeting- 
House,” built in 1681. The roof trusses have been modelled 
directly after those in the old ship, but adapted to a differ- 
ently proportioned room. 

The sturdy treatment of this church shows more em- 
phatically than perhaps any in America the strong tradition 
of late-Gothic building which the colonists brought over 
with them in the seventeenth century. Not only is the struc- 
tural truss designed in the manner of the late fifteenth cen- 
tury, but the efforts of decoration by the introduction of 
the great curved members, the small curved brackets, and 
the chamfering are strongly reminiscent of the halls of many 
small English manor-houses. 

Almost all the furniture shown in this gallery is of the 
heavy oaken type used by our earliest settlers following the 
Elizabethan tradition. The chests and court-cupboards give 
a clear idea of the variety of form used by the settlers from 
abroad. One or two early examples of the highboy, the 
modern term for a chest raised upon a supporting framework, 
indicate the beginnings of the development represented in 
adjacent rooms and on the floor below. The chairs are of 
the same period and their seats are covered with flat pads 
of old velvet or damask. 

The impossibility of obtaining actual interiors of seven- 
teenth-century houses which would show the beginnings of 
interior architectural ornament in this country has forced 
the museum to the expedient of constructing a reproduction 
of two rooms and an entry from houses built in Massachu- 
setts in the seventeenth century and still in existence. These 
rooms reproduce the general type of those found in the New 
England houses and referred to by Edward Johnson (1654) 
in his ‘‘Wonder-Working Providence of Sion’s Saviour in New 
England”: “Further the Lord hath been pleased to turn all 
the wigwams, huts, and hovels the English dwelt in at their 
first coming, into orderly, fair and well-built houses, well- 
furnished many of them.” 

On the left of the entry is a room reproducing general 
details of the kitchen of the Capen house, built in 1683, at 
Topsfield, Mass. Such a room served for practically every 
use; it was a kitchen, dining-room, living-room, and _ bed- 
room combined. The framing of the room is typical of the 
time, with heavy corner posts, girts, and summer beam. 
The decorative motifs are found in the simple chamfering 
of the summer beam and in the upright sheathing of pine 
boards with mouldings of true seventeenth-century type. The 
great fireplace of seventeenth-century bricks has the round 
bake-oven in the left-hand corner, and up the chimney the 


ash sapling from which hung the hooks to support the pots 
and kettles. 

The furniture in this room consists of examples similar 
to those shown in the large gallery, but selected for their 
especial fitness in this re-creation of a furnished interior of 
the last half of the seventeenth century. 

Across the entry is a more elaborate room of the early 
type. The original of this room is the parlor of the Hart 
house (1640) at Ipswich, Mass. It shows a more definite 
effort for decorative effect than any contemporary American 
room still in existence, and in it are brought together more 
methods of architectural decoration than are usually asso- 
ciated with seventeenth-century work. 

While the general framing is similar to that of the Capen 
house, here the girts are chamfered as well as the summer 
beam. The quarter-round chamfer of the summer beam has 
more decorative value than the flat one in the Capen house. 
Three of the walls are plastered and unpanelled, and the 
fireplace wall is sheathed with vertical moulded boards. 
Their mouldings are worthy of examination. Around the 
fireplace wall runs a band of decoration, an effective use of 
dentils cut from a moulded board. On them is introduced 
the use of colors—red and black—of which traces remained 
on the original room when it was renovated some years ago. 
This is the earliest use of color in architecture in the Colonies 
of which we have any record. : 

The furniture installed is of a nature to harmonize with 
the richness of the architectural setting, and is accompanied 
by a subdued beauty of colored textiles. 

At the east end of the main gallefy,on opposite sides of 
the entrance corridor,-are two small rooms. That on the 
right as the visitor approaches, opening from the hallway, 
is the earliest original American room that the museum 
owns, and came from Hampton, N. H. Hampton—three 
miles from Exeter—was settled in 1634, and is a part of the 
picture so appealingly described by John Greenleaf Whittier 
in his “Tent on the Beach.” All the woodwork except the 
large square ceiling panels and window frames is original; 
it shows the simplest use of stile and rail panelling, with 
raised bevelled panels. The panelled ceiling is perhaps 
unique in America. The woodwork is pine, and has never 
been painted. 

Across the hallway and opening into the exhibition gal-. 
lery is a small room which allows a glimpse into the home 
surroundings that prevailed in the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century in Connecticut, and particularly in the 
Connecticut River valley. This country was peopled by the 
descendants of men from Dorchester, Newtown, and Water- 
town who, accompanied by their families, literally hewed 
their way through trackless forests to what is now Hartford, 
where they settled in 1635. 

The panelled wall in this room was obtained many years 
ago from a house erected, probably in the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century, at Newington, a town close to West 
Hartford, Wethersfield, and Farmington. The three walls 
of the room have been built up around this panelled fireplace 
wall, which shows an advancement in interior architec- 
tural treatment. In this the summer beam, girts, and posts 
are incased in wood and a primitive cornice is added. The 
sliding shutters were very usual in such houses and are an 
interesting architectural detail. 

In the fireplace wall are found the new influences which 
came into the Colonies early in the eighteenth century. 
Here is stile and rail panelling set with bevelled panels. Here 
are fluted pilasters, a shell cupboard, and mouldings different 
from those of Gothic tradition. 

The furniture is of the simple country types, made of 
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local wood and showing little attempt at enrichment. Slat- 
backed chairs, a couch, a chest, butterfly and gate-leg tables 
are all of a sort that might originally have furnished this 
room. 

From the opposite end of the exhibition gallery two 
rooms open. The door to the right leads into a long, low 
room built up around the panelled fireplace wall which came 
from a house in Portsmouth, R. I.—a settlement begun by 
Anne Hutchinson in 1638 after her banishment from Boston. 
This panelling had been built into an old house owned about 
the middle of the century by Metcalf Bowler, an old-time 
merchant of Newport, who was one of the two delegates of 
Rhode Island to the Congress 
held in New York in 1765, to 
which he went in his coach 
and four. 

In this we have a provin- 
cial rendition of the Renais- 
sance theme, with stile and 
rail panelling set between pi- 
lasters whose flutes are reeded 
in their lower portions. The 
furniture is of the first half of 
the century, and shows vari- 
ous foreign influences which 
came into England and from 
there to America, about the 
opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The next room, entered 
from the exhibition gallery, is 
a room from Woodbury, L. I., 
representing a parlor of a 
well-to-do Long Island farmer 
of the middle of the century. 
A secrét stairway led from a 
concealed panel in the rear of 
the closet to the left of the cup- 
board, up over the cupboard, 
and both up into the attic and 
down into the cellar, where 
it was hidden by trap-doors. 
The panelling is an interesting 
example of Renaissance archi- 
tectural detail as executed by 
a country carpenter. The 
Dutch tiling pleasantly recalls the days when the little chil- 
dren were taught their Biblical lore from the crudely drawn 
pictures of Scriptural scenes before the fireplace. 
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In the exhibition gallery on this floor are seen related 
groups of furniture, textiles, metalwork, pottery, and paint- 
ing against an architectural background of appropriate de- 
sign. New York of the mid-eighteenth century has left but 
little trace of the work of its housewrights. Almost the only 
survivals of it still in their original settings are St. Paul’s 
Church and the Van Cortlandt house in Van Cortlandt Park. 

The mahogany furniture here shown is all of the cabriole 
type, enriched with carved decoration. The scrolled pedi- 
ments, the cyma curves in both structure and decoration, 
the detail of both architectural and natural forms inter- 
mingled—all of these are typical of the new rococo spirit. 

On the walls are hung a number of portraits by Copley, 
whose accomplishment is an important feature of the period. 
A group of potteries is of the type used with the furniture, 


Exhibition gallery, third floor. Reproduction of the ‘Old Ship 


Meeting House,” Hingham, Mass., built 1680. 


while the handsome silver by Paul Revere the Patriot brings 
history and art very close together. 

Opening off the gallery is an alcove built up around a 
panelled chimney-breast from Gadsby’s Tavern, Alexandria, 
whose detail has formed the basis for the wall treatment of 
this room. The painted wall-paper which covers the walls 
of the room was made in England and is similar to that 
ordered by Thomas Hancock of Boston in 1738 for his pre- 
tentious mansion, later lived in by his nephew, John Han- 
cock, an active “Son of Liberty,” and president of the Con- 
tinental Congress. The stair-rail spindles and newel posts 
were part of a New England stairway. 

The furniture is of the 
block-front variety. The book- 
case-secretary with six shells 
was made by John Goddard of 
Newport in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 
Several of the other pieces il- 
lustrate both Rhode Island 
and Connecticut variations of 
this excellent theme. 

The first room to the left 
of the staircase was removed 
intact from a brick house at 
Oriole, Somerset County, on 
the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. It is fairly represen- 
tative of the homes of the 
men who officered the famous 
Maryland Line, whose valor 
saved Washington’s army at 
the battle of Long Island. 

Although dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, this room preserves an 
earlier quality which marks it 
as a descendant of the early 
Georgian interior. 

The tall, handsome shell 
cupboards flanking the fire- 
place are finely proportioned 
and the shells are well carved. 
The lacquer red in the cup- 
boards reproduces the original 
color found underneath the 
layers of modern paint, as is true of the color of the panel- 
ling. Traces of gold were found on the ribs of the shells and 
in the shelf edges. 

In the furnishings of this room are brought together 
pieces, chiefly of walnut, which represent the earlier examples 
of the cabriole period. The upholstered settee is probably 
unique among American-made pieces. It is of Philadelphia 
workmanship, made for Stenton, the famous mansion of 
James Logan built in 1728. Japanned furniture is illustrated 
by the Colonial-made highboy and lowboy of the red tortoise- 
shell background, and by a gold-and-black looking-glass. 

Next to the Oriole room is the large and lofty ballroom 
taken out of Gadsby’s Tavern, at Alexandria, Va., eight 
miles from Mount Vernon. This is of great historic interest 
in its association with Washington and Lafayette. It was 
in this room that Washington attended his last birthnight 
ball, on February 22, in 1798. Lafayette’s first asso- 
ciation with this room was the public dinner given him in 
1824, at which were present the Honorable John Quincy 
Adams, Commodores Rogers and Porter, and veterans of 
the Revolution. 
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Although dating from 1793, this room, of unusual size, 
is a consistent example of the architectural woodwork of the 
second period and well confirms the statement that styles 
carried on for many years after the date of their greatest 
popularity, particularly in provincial districts. Here we have 
walls panelled only to the “chair-rail height, although the 
chimney-breasts are wood from floor to ceiling. The open- 
ings are symmetrically placed. 

The chief enrichment consists of the modillion course 
in the cornice with dentils below, the scrolled pediments 
over fireplaces and doors with dentil bands of smaller scale, 
recalling those in the cornice, and the fretwork carried around 
the chair-rail. The architraves around doors and windows 
and the mouldings of the panelling are conventional in pro- 
file. The only suggestion of the lateness of date lies in the 
tendency toward refinement in these mouldings and in the 
scale of the cornices of the door-heads. 

The hanging balcony for musicians is a feature as charm- 
ing as it is unusual, the well-formed posts and balustrade 
adding a variety to the design. 

From the end of the ballroom one enters a room from 
Marmion, Prince George County, Va. This lay between 
the Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers, and was the his- 
toric estate of Philip Fitzhugh, owned in the last part of the 
eighteenth century by George Lewis, nephew of General 
Washington and commander of his bodyguard. The room 
itself was probably erected about the middle of the century. 
In it we have the use of pilasters and complete entablature 
based upon the Ionic order. The cornice, with modillions 
and dentils, varies from the classic formula, but the whole 
entablature is reasonably complete. 

The mirror over the fireplace was part of the original 
furnishing of the room and is in the characteristic Chippen- 
dale vein. The furniture is full of the same influence, ot 
bold, simple design carved with a variety of detail. Old 
hangings of red brocatelle at the window are true to the 
type popular at the time. The Chinese jars bring in an 
exotic note of gay color. 

The last room to be seen on this floor was taken from 
a house built in 1769, and owned by Samuel Powel of Phila- 
delphia. It is closely identified with the personal life of 
General Washington. When the British army captured 
Philadelphia, the Powel house was occupied by the Earl of 
Carlisle. Upon the British evacuation General Washington 
made it his headquarters. 

The room represents the finest architectural treatment 
of the period. The elaborate ceiling is a careful plaster cast 
of an old ceiling still remaining in the room that adjoined 
this one, and is a fine example of eighteenth-century plaster- 
work. The furniture is all of Philadelphia make. 


First Fioor 


The first floor of the American Wing is devoted to Amer- 
ican art dating from the days of the new Republic to the 
end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The gallery of this floor exemplifies the delicacy of de- 
tail and slender proportions of the period. The cornice is 
a replica of that in the “Octagon,” a brick house built in 
Washington between 1798 and 1800 after plans by Doctor 
William Thornton. The arched openings on the east, north, 
and west walls are original woodwork from a house in Balti- 
more, built about 1810. The furniture is of the Sheraton 
type, and shows a transition into the Empire style. It is 
chiefly from the workshop of Duncan Phyfe, a well-known 
New York cabinetmaker of the early nineteenth century. 

The old fabrics which cover the furniture and drape the 


windows are of the period, and include brocades, damasks, 
striped satins, taffetas, and printed materials. 

The ceramics displayed are largely those made in China 
with the over-glaze decorations peculiar to that Oriental ware 
brought home from Canton by our merchant navigators. 

The little alcove off this gallery has been constructed 
around some fragments of architectural woodwork acquired 
by the museum. The cornice is an original one from a house 
in Salem built about 1804 after plans by Samuel McIntire, 
the great Salem carver and builder. The mantelpiece was 
taken from a house in Boston attributed to Charles Bulfinch. 
The walls are hung with an old sepia-printed French land- 
scape paper, and the furniture is of the painted Sheraton 
type which had its vogue here early in the century. 

From the garden may be viewed the south wall of the 
American Wing, the only exterior wall which, in the ultimate 
carrying out of the museum plan, will be exposed to view. 

The doorway nearest the foot of the staircase leads into 
a beautiful room which was originally the drawing-room in 
a three-story brick house, erected shortly before the War of 
1812 at 915 East Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 

The next room is a parlor from Petersburg, Va., and 
is a direct successor to the Adam interior of the eighteenth 
century. The wall treatment employs Ionic pilasters raised 
upon pedestals, supporting a complete entablature. The 
fireplace is flanked by elliptical arches springing from piers. 
Practically every available surface is covered with applied 
composition ornament ih a variety of designs. The furni- 
ture is of the Sheraton type, and the walls are hung with 
an old bright yellow satin brocade.of-a shade and pattern 
very popular in this period. “The paintings are portraits of 


Alexander Hamilton by John Trumbull and Daniel Boone 


by Chester Harding. 

The door on the east wall leads to two rooms from Haver- 
hill, Mass., taken from the Eagle House, an inn erected in 
1818. Their furnishings are of the order of those in many 
a New England seaport home of the early Republic, when 
the New England shipwrights launched by scores the vessels 
which carried our flag into every port of the globe, and re- 
turned with cargoes which brought wealth to their owners. 

In this first room we have a typical example of an early 
nineteenth-century interior from north of Boston. The 
Adam tradition forms the basis of the design and shows it- 
self in the use of composition ornament and delicate pilasters. 
Suggestions for the architectural detail were found in pub- 
lications which the builders of the day possessed. 

The next room, also from the inn at Haverhill, has been 
furnished as a New England bedroom. The woodwork fol- 
lows the same disposition as in the preceding room, but its 
decoration is less varied and is of wood only. The window- 
curtains are of old toile de Jouy, in the pattern of which are 
two medallions taken from a medal designed by Benjamin 
Franklin. The bed-hangings and the covering of the wing 
chair are of English printed linen bearing allegorical repre- 
sentations of Washington and Franklin. The wall-paper 
was until recently in the old Imlay house in Allentown, N. J., 
where it was originally hung in 1794, The furniture is New 
England Sheraton. 

The next and last room on this floor, designated by the 
trustees as the Charles Allen Munn room, is made up of 
woodwork from Pennsylvania, decorated with composition 
ornament made in Philadelphia. Two of the doorways and 
the window trim were obtained from a house still standing 
at 237 South Third Street. The two mantelpieces, Phila- 
delphia-made, were originally in a house in Carlisle, Pa., 
and are of historic significance, commemorating as they do 
the War of 1812. 


Three Small Model Schools 


Black Horse School 


| Ct aelaeeye by the school district of Plymouth town- 
ship, Montgomery County, Pa., at a cost of about 
$54,000. 

Before this building was erected five different sites 
were examined, and eighteen different sketch plans were 
prepared before the final site and plan were selected. As 
a very limited amount of money was available, everything 
had to be done in the most economical manner. The school 
was erected in a rapidly growing community and provision 
had to be made for an addition in the near future. An 
inspection of the plan will show that eight rooms and two 
stairways were provided at this time. Another stairway, 
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seven classrooms and the administrative portion will be 
added later. 

The plan is most compact and there is no lost space 
anywhere. The spaces above the main stairways were util- 
ized for a storeroom and a teacher’s room. 

Two of the classrooms are connected with folding-doors 
so they may be used for assembly purposes and community 
meetings. 

The heating unit is very compact and convenient and 
occupies a space equivalent to one classroom unit. The 
building is heated and ventilated by means of a fan furnace 
system. A runway is provided from the heater-room so 
that ashes may be removed directly from the furnaces to 
the outside by means of wheelbarrows. 
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Prizes Awarded for the Best Recent Buildings in the Fifth Avenue Section, 
New York 


HE annual medal awards of The Fifth Avenue Asso- 

ciation for the best new and altered buildings com- 
_ pleted in the Fifth Avenue section each year are always 
of special interest to architects everywhere. This year’s 
awards are more than usually interesting because they coin- 
cided with the celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Fifth Ave- 
nue. The awards were an- 
nounced at the centennial 
dinner of the association, No- 
vember 20, when medals and 
diplomas were presented by 
Doctor John H. Finley, on be- 
half of the association, to the 
owners and architects of the 
chosen buildings. 

The judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Architectural Har- 
mony is based upon architec- 
tural merit and general im- 
provement to the neighbor- 
hood. 

The committee is ap- 
pointed jointly by The Fifth 
Avenue Association and _ the 
New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects. The lay members are: 
Douglas L. Elliman, chairman, 
John Sloane, and C. Stanley 
Mitchell. The architect mem- 
bers are: Harry C. Ingalls, 
Jerome R. Allan, and Joseph 
H. Freedlander. The commit- 
tee’s decision was unanimously 
approved by the association’s 
board of directors. 

The first prize for new 
buildings—a gold medal and di- 
ploma—was awarded to Saks 
& Co., for their building at 
49th to 50th Streets on Fifth 
Avenue, and a certificate 
granted to the architects, 
Starrett & Van Vleck, in rec- 
ognition of their excellent work. 

The Saks Fifth Avenue 
Building is the first large store 
building in the Fifth Avenue 
section built under the new 
zoning and building laws with 
upper stories set back; and is an excellent example of the ar- 
chitectural effects that are possible under the new regulations. 

The building has been designed in the later English 
Renaissance style, with a base treatment of granite, marble, 
and bronze, and the upper stories of Indiana limestone and 
gray-buff facing. The general design of the building was 
inspired by several of the lesser-known eighteenth-century 
London buildings. 

The New York Fire Insurance Exchange have declared 
the building to be the finest and best-equipped store build- 
ing that has ever come under their observation. 

The second prize for new buildings was awarded to the 
unique building of the American Radiator Company at 36- 
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Second Prize, New Building. 
Raymond M. 
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American Radiator Building. 
Hood, Architect. 


38 West 40th Street. The owners of the building received 
a silver medal and diploma, and a certificate of award was 
presented to the architect, Raymond M. Hood. 

Built for a company which manufactures heat appli- 
ances, its very atmosphere is symbolic of its function—the 
black of the main structure sug- 
gesting a huge coal pile, and 
the gold and yellow of its 
higher points the glow of flames 
of an unbanked fire. 

The lower portion is of 
polished black granite and the 
black brick used in the upper 
floors has been produced by 
dipping ordinary clay brick in 
manganese and burning it. 
The points of color are treated 
in buff brick and gold-colored 
stone, with the surface of the 
tank-house on the roof covered 
with gold-leaf. 

The general style of archi- 
tecture combines that of the 
south of France, the Roman- 
esque, and the Gothic, with the 
latter predominating. One of 
the interior features is the dis- 
play basement, where stokers 
in uniform will show heating 
appliances in actual operation 
in a furnace-room with a stone 
floor and decorated vaulted 
ceiling. 

First prize for altered 
buildings was awarded to the 
Meyer-Sniffen Company 
Building, remodelled in accor- 
dance with the plans of York & 
Sawyer. The building was an 
old five-story brownstone resi- 
dence at 11 West 48th Street, 
and the architects solved the 
unusual problem of converting 
the first three stories into two 
without interfering with the 
upper floors. The lower two 
stories are made interesting by 
a slight rustication, the surface 
of each one projecting be- 
yond the channel which sur- 
rounds it. The arched win- 
dows in these stories owe their 
inspiration to some of the old buildings in Florence, and the 
line of Italian tile surmounting the cornice completes the im- 
pression when seen against the sky-line from the street. 

The owners received a gold medal and diploma, and the 
architect also was awarded a diploma. 

Second prize for altered buildings was awarded to David 
Keppel, owner of the Frederick Keppel & Company Build- 
ing, 16 East 57th Street, and a diploma covering the award 


was presented to the architect, Edward Shepard Hewitt. 


This alteration is particularly notable for the success of the 
architect in making the character of the building suggestive 
of the works of art on sale within. 
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The last and by far the greatest of all the iron family is 
steel, which as a building material has been in use only 
about forty years, but in that short period has entirely revo- 
lutionized building construction and has made possible our 
present-day skyscrapers. 

Steel for use in building construction is manufactured 
by either the Bessemer or the open-hearth process. Bes- 
semer steel is produced by melting pig-iron, pouring off the 
molten metal into large receptacles called converters, and 
blowing an air-blast through the metal to remove the car- 
bon and other impurities. Open-hearth steel is produced 
by melting the pig-iron in furnaces, the bottoms of which 
are lined with magnesite for the “basic” process and with 
silica sand for the “acid” process. Both of these methods 
of producung steel are distinctly modern, as the Bessemer 
process was discovered by Sir Henry Bessemer about 1856, 
and the open-hearth process was brought out about 1861 
by Charles, William, and Frederick Siemans. 

Open-hearth steel as a structural material is largely dis- 
placing Bessemer steel. The latest specifications of the 
American Society for the Testing of Materials, which is the 
standard of practice for this country, requires that all struc- 
tural shapes shall be manufactured by the open-hearth 
process. The structural uses of steel are so well known 
that it would be a waste of time and space to try and enu- 


merate them. As an ornamental material I have already 
noted the fact that steel is largely used as a substitute for 
wrought iron. Also, steel pipe has been mentioned. Steel 
castings are made in a manner similar to gray iron and 
malleable iron castings, the molten metal being taken from 
the converter or the furnace as the case may be, and poured 
off into sand moulds. The use of cast steel in building con- 
struction is very limited. Heavy base plates for steel 
columns are generally of cast steel, and pipe-fittings for 
high pressure steam are also made from cast steel. 

Sheets for galvanizing, for metal lath, and for terne 
plates for roofing are at the present time largely made from 
the so-called rustless irons, which are either a pure iron or 
a copper-bearing steel. Both of these types of metal are 
very good, and are almost if not quite equal to the old time 
charcoal iron plates, which under reasonably favorable con- 
ditions lasted forty and fifty years and were superior to 
the Bessemer plates, which in some cases rusted out in five 
or six years. 

This short description will, I trust, give the reader a 
very fair idea of the various forms of iron; but if it is in 
any way possible, I would recommend that those who can, 
visit the mills and shops, and see the work at first hand, as 
there is probably no more fascinating sight than the various 
processes of iron-making and iron-working. 


Loads on Stadium Measured During Progress of a Football Game 
New Strain Gauge Shows Effect of Mass Movements of Crowd 


DDED stresses in the steel reinforcement of a concrete 
stadium, due to the vigorous enthusiasm of the crowd, 

were measured during a recent game by means of the 
carbon-resistance-strain gauges developed by the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce. By using these 


gauges it- was possible to record automatically the varia-_ 


tions in the loading of the steel when the crowd all rose in 
a body, or stamped in time to the band. 

Such mass movement, it has long been known, may in- 
crease the live load on the structure far beyond that caused 
-by the people when sitting or standing still, or moving at 
random, but until recently it has not been possible to ob- 
tain an accurate record of such sudden changes of stress. 
In this particular test the live load, when the crowd was 
still, was found to increase the stress in the steel by about 
1,000 pounds per square inch, whereas 4,000 pounds would 
have been considered safe. Under the worst conditions, 
occurring during the course of the game, the movements of 
the crowd sometimes gave an additional 300 pounds per 
square inch. 

It is pointed out, however, that the worst conditions, 
from the point of view of safety, arise when the crowd, in 
stamping rhythmically, happens to strike the natural vibra- 
tion period of the structure. It has been reported that 
under these conditions the stress has exceeded the static 
live load by as much as 150 per cent. 


Tests of impact stresses in other stadiums are being 
made from time to time, and the data being accumulated 
are expected to be of great value as a guide in the design of 
such structures. Great uncertainty now exists as to the 
allowance to be made for impact stresses. It is desirable 
to keep down the weight, and hence the cost of the structure, 
but at the same time safety is indispensable. 

In making the test the concrete was removed from the 
reinforcement over short lengths, and the gauges were at- 
tached directly to the steel. After the test the holes were 
concreted over again. 

A gauge of this type depends for its operation on the 
fact that stacks of carbon rings undergo a change in re- 
sistance with change in pressure. It is so arranged that a 
small change in the distance between the points of attach- 
ment to the structure causes a change in the pressures on 
two of these carbon stacks, the pressure on one being re- 
duced while that on the other is increased. The change in 
distance is caused by a change in the load carried by the 
steel. 

This gauge is connected by three electr:c wires to the 
indicating or recording device, and these wires may be of 
any desired length. Changes of load are followed very 
rapidly, and those lasting only a fraction of a second can 
be recorded as well as changes of longer duration. 
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Book Reviews 


ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITURE OF THE EARLY 
RENAISSANCE (1500-1650). An Account of Its Development and 
Characteristic Forms. By M. Jourpatn. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. (Library of Decorative Art.) 


In the study of the development and progress of English decoration 
and furniture we are led inevitably to the important period dealt with by 
M. Jourdain in this interesting and serviceable book. In the reign of Henry 
VIII the Italian influence in England had become pronounced, and the 
King was often criticized for his fondness for foreign craftsmen, especially 
Italian. 

It was in this reign that was published the first work in English on 
Renaissance architecture. There were many great houses built, and it was 
a period of pretension and rivalry in the way of luxurious and extravagant 
living. The great Cardinal Wolsey’s palaces, with their gorgeous Oriental 
carpets, gold and silver plate, superb hangings, were both a marvel and an 
offense to his enemies. Houses of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries were large, “for any gentleman’s house might have to be the 
sovereign’s for a few days, when, as did Queen Elizabeth, drop in to be en- 
tertained with costly and brilliant feasts and various theatrical perform- 
ances. ‘The great houses vied with each other in their importation of for- 
eign ideas, and in the employment of foreign workmen. It was in James 
Ts time that the largest of the great houses of the early Renaissance were 
built, ‘no kingdom in the world spent so much in building.” 

English craftsmen have been always famed as workers in wood, and 
in the great houses of the period the walls were beautifully decorated with 
panels in oak and other woods. One of the patterns, the familiar linenfold, 
was a universal favorite, and it has not lost its charm to thisday. Among 
the illustrations are many showing variations of the linenfold panels. 

Wood-carving and strapwork were much in evidence, and inlay, decora- 
tive painting and coloring, plaster-work, the “graceful fretting of roofs,” 
were introduced in Henry VIII’s reign by Italian craftsmen. 

A striking architectural feature of the early Renaissance was the large 
bay window when glass became commonly in use. The chimney-piece, upon 
which money and family pride were lavished, became an object of display 
in Elizabeth’s day, and many of them held in their ornament the owner’s 
personal history. 

The furniture of the early Renaissance seems to have been almost ex- 
clusively of oak, and the illustrations show many examples of tables, chairs, 
beds, cupboards, sideboards, book shelves, many of them handsomely carved 
and inlaid. 

There is an interesting chapter on metal work, with illustrations show- 
ing firebacks, andirons, latches, hinges, locks, and keyhole escutcheons. 
In addition to the many illustrations from photographs of famous interiors 
and individual pieces, there are numerous measured drawings of great value 
to the architect and designer: 


STICKS AND STONES. A Study of American Architecture and Civili- 
zation. By Lewis Mumrorp. Boni & Liveright, New York. 


There is a certain suggestion of flippancy in the title of this book that 
is very far from its real content. As a matter of fact it is one of the most 
thoughtful and discriminating analyses of the development of American 
architecture that we have read. It goes into the psychology of the American 
social and material growth, and from a study of the people and their ways of 
life deducts a criticism of our architecture that is both historically of in- 
terest and provocative of much thinking. If you are looking only for 
appreciation and praise for the big things we have achieved in our archi- 
tecture and in our material expansion you are going to be disappointed. The 
text is essentially an arraignment of our materialism, our insatiate greed 
for turning even our art to commercial ends, our herding together in cities 
where the buildings shut out light and air, our indifference to the public 
welfare. “In architecture, all the skill of the technologist and all the taste 
of the artist have become subservient to the desire of the financier for a 
quick turnover of capital, and of the ground landlord for the maximum ex- 
ploitation of the land. The sole chances for good workmanship occur when, 
by a happy accident of personality or situation, the patron asks of the archi- 
tect and the engineer only the best they can give.” 

The author reviews the work of the men whose names and work have 
left their impression upon our national architecture, but his theme is not 
so much architecture per se as an arraignment of our “‘dehumanized civili- 
zation.” Of our boasted skyscrapers he says: “‘It is enough to point out 
that the virtues of the skyscraper are mainly exercises in technique, they have 
precious little to do with the arts of seeing, feeling, and living, or with the 
noble architectural end of making buildings which stimulate and enhance 
these arts.” 

Whether you find much to agree with in these various chapters, or 
find yourself thinking that it is always an easier matter to pull down a struc- 
ture than to build one with reasonable skill, you will be impressed with 
the writer’s intense sincerity and with the fact that he hits with a big stick 
some of our vaunted claims to national distinction. 

“Sooner or later we will learn to pick our way out of the débris that the 
dwarfs, the gnomes, and the giants have created; eventually, to use Henry 
Adam’s figure, the sacred mother will supplant the dynamo. The prospects 
of our architecture are bound up with a new orientation toward the things 
that are symbolized in the home, the garden, and the temple; tor archi- 
tecture sums up the civilization it enshrines, and the mass of our buildings 
can never be better or worse than the institutions that have shaped 
them.” 
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THE OLD WORLD HOUSE. 


By Her- 
BERT CESCINSKY. 2 vols. 


Its Furniture and Decoration. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Good taste in furnishing the house is no longer a matter of just “pretty 
things,” or a collection of antiques gathered from the junk heaps of certain 
dealers who cater to the kind of family pride that is built around some ugly 
old furniture that might have belonged to an early forbear. About the 
worst furnished houses we have ever entered are some that have been the 
victims of a craze for collecting. Any old thing has a charm in the eyes of 
the unknowing, so long as it can claim the seasoning of time. Time’s season- 
ing is easily imitated, with the result that some million or more antiques 
are planted every year in the parlors and dens of the well-to-do that are 
about as old as jazz or the last word in radio receivers. 

This book is both a warning and a promise. It points out the things 
to avoid and tells of the good ones in terms that are intelligible to even the 
amateur. Asa matter of fact it is intended for those in need of help in making 
right selections, either of old pieces or of good modern copies. It is not a 
learned dissertation, but a friendly and familiar discussion of the things 
that have been accepted as standards of good taste and design. The nu- 
merous and excellent illustrations include famous work from great English 
houses and museums. You can look at the work of the Adam Bros., Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and learn of their particular character- 
istics, follow the development of types of furniture, the period of oak, the 
walnut period, see some beautiful examples of marqueterie, lacquer, re- 
view in familiar and understandable terms the best in English furniture 
and decoration. 


PORTRAITS OF TEN COUNTRY HOUSES. Designed by Detano 
and Atpricu. Drawn by Cuesrer B. Price with an Introduction by 
Roya Cortissoz. Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 


These pencil portraits of ten estates, all of them on Long Island, New 
York, have the graciousness, the dignity and refinement that we associate 
with some early Colonial portraits of persons. The work of Delano & Aldrich 
has been notably distinguished by a wise restraint, by that intangible quality 
we call good taste, for a capacity to express a comfortable opulence in their 
country houses without ostentation or theatrical excrescences. 

The ten estates shown are the James A. Burden at Syosset, the Bertram 
C. Work at Oyster Bay, the Lloyd Griscom at East Norwich, the Otto 
H. Kahn at Cold Spring Harbor, the Victor Morawetz at Woodbury, the 
Frederic N. Watriss at Roslyn, the studio of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney at 
Westbury, the Bronson Winthrop at Syosset, the Egerton Winthrop at 
Syosset, and the estate of William Adams Delano, one of the architects. The 
drawings include besides many charming details, general plans of the houses 
and landscape environment. 

In his delightful introduction Mr. Cortissoz has glimpsed briefly our 
progress in social amenities and with these our architecture has kept pace. 
In summing up his impressions of these “‘portraits,” he says: ‘‘The con- 
clusive merit of Delano & Aldrich’s style—is its linear discretion and re- 
straint, its delicate expression of a certain refined elegance, in a word, its 
serenity.” 

In these drawings is expressed much of the individuality of the places; 
they give an intimate human impression quite beyond the power of the cus- 
tomary photograph. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ANNUAL. A Comprehensive 
and Practical Manual of Procedure, Materials, and Methods of Con- 
struction for All Who Contemplate Building, or Remodeling a Home. 
With many illustrations and plans. Edited by Cuartes G. Lorine. 
The Atlantic Monthly Co., Boston. 


This should prove a helpful book, and the prospective home-builder 
will find that his architect will be glad to go over the matters discussed, 
and carry out any special ideas that he may wish embodied. It begins with 
the selection of the architect, takes up the choice of a contractor, the con- 
tract, financing costs, and from the selection of the site, it tells of the best 
methods of construction, from foundations to wiring and gas-piping. The 
numerous illustrations include photographs of many attractive houses, ex- 
teriors and interiors, and details of good building. 


SMALL FAMILY HOUSES. By R. Ranpat Puiuuirs, Hon. A. R.I., 
B. A. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


This is a book of English small-house designs contributed by various 
architects. From three types of plans houses have been designed at an 
estimated cost of from $5,000 to $15,000. The illustrations include eleva- 
tions, floor-plans, and a number of interiors. 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS METHODS FOR CONTRACTORS. 
By Cuartes F. Dincman, member American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, etc. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 

This is a little book to carry around in your pocket, full of practical 
and clearly put information on such matters as: Cost-Finding, Cost-Keep- 
ing, Accounting, Purchasing, and Insurance, etc. 


ENGLISH PRECEDENT FOR MODERN BRICKWORK. Plates 
and Measured Drawings of English Tudor and Georgian Brickwork. 
With a Few Recent Versions by American Architects in the Spirit of 
the Old World. Edited and published by the Architectural Forum for 
the American Face-Brick Association, Chicago. 


A collection of photographs and drawings that will be a welcome and 
useful addition to every architect’s library. 


The Midtown Office of the American Trust Company and the 
New York Title and Mortgage Company 


Horace S. Luckman, Architect 


HE transition from the o’d banking order, when officers 
sat behind closed doors, and grates, grills, and bars, 
with as fcrmidable an exterior as possible and a correspond- 
ingly glocmy interior, were the crder of the day, to the present 
conception of a banking home, 
has been one of the striking 
financial developments of the 
last decade. Every institution, 
as it grows in harmony with the 
times, must develop its service 
to the needs of its clientele and 
in the spirit of the day. 

One of the latest instances 
of this phase of banking devel- 
opment is in the new midtown 
office of the American Trust 
Company and New York Title 
and Mortgage Company, at 297 
Madison Avenue, where these 
institutions have altered a build- 
ing and adapted it to banking 
needs, striking exactly the mod- 
ern note and achieving an artis- 
tic triumph from an architec- 
tural point of view. Peculiar 
interest in the building from an 
artistic standpoint lies in its 
transformation from a private 
residence of distinguished 
beauty into a banking office 
without sacrificing its general 
form or its architectural orna- 
ment. 

One enters a compact bank- 
ing lobby, bright with direct 
sunshine and giving the appear- 
ance of greater space than the 
footage actually registers. To 
the left is a charming Italian 
fireplace, where on cold winter 
days logs can actually be burn- 
ing. At the right are the offi- 
cers’ quarters—oak desks placed : < 
against Pavonnazza marble 
wainscoting. Further on are 
the tellers’ cages, done in oak, 
and a soft tinted marble floor. At the end of the banking 
concourse, stairs lead to the mezzanine. These stairs have 
an oak railing supported by bronze balusters of Oriental de- 
sign. At the top of the stairs is a mirror with a finely 
carved architrave, with coat of arms and a Latin inscription. 

On the mezzanine are the desks of the business exten- 
sion department of the two institutions. As one treads the 
soft gray carpet his attention is arrested by the extraordina- 
rily beautiful entrance to the directors’ room. These door- 
ways are surmounted by elliptical spandrels of carved teak- 
wood supported by similarly carved pilasters which were 
brought from India by the builders of the house. Passing 


Midtown Office, American Trust Co. and New York Title and 
Mortgage Co., in the rapidly developing Grand Central zone. 
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through these doors one is in the directors’, or conference, 
room, where tall mahogany pillars form the background for 
a sixteenth century Italian marble fireplace. This fireplace 
is one of the bright spots of the interior and was brought 
from Italy when the house was 
built, many years ago. It is 
handsomely carved with figures 
from the classical mythology of 
the sea. Above all is the ceil- 
ing, which forms the top of the 
banking concourse and the mez- 
zanine, It is elaborately pan- 
elled with carved dark wood 
beams—the panels are corres- 
pondingly dark and shot with 
high-lights of gold and blue. 

The American Trust Com- 
pany occupies the first and 
mezzanine floors. Offices of the 
New York Title and Mortgage 
Company-are on the second and 
third floors. In the front, on 
the second floor, is the library, 
done in Pompetian style, with 
an Italian fireplace and abun- 
dant room for reference books 
and*maps which are constantly 
required for the transaction of 
title business. 

The building is located in 
the centre of the Grand Cen- 
tral-Park Avenue zone, a sec- 
tion of New York City which 
is daily growing in impor- 
tance. It is the midtown finan- 
cial centre of the metropolis, 
where many financial institu- 
tions of size and prominence are 
represented. 

Madison Avenue at 41st 
Street is a main thoroughfare, 
yet a step back from the roar- 
ing traffic of 42nd Street. Ac- 
cessibility, convenience, com- 
bined with quietness and privacy 
and an added unique individu- 
ality, are characteristics of this office. 

Banking in all its branches, trust company activities, 
title insurance, mortgage loans, bond and mortgage invest- 
ments—these merely indicate the scope of the facilities 
afforded. 

The building was acquired from the heirs of the Thomp- 
son family. It had more recently been occupied by the Aero 
Club of America. The necessary alterations were supervised 
by Horace S. Luckman, architect of the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company, and consisted of extending the original 
house to cover the entire plot and making such other changes 
as were required to convert the building to its present use. 
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Ornamental stairway with bronze balusters and carved newel- Black marble fireplace at front entrance. 
post. 


MIDTOWN OFFICE, AMERICAN TRUST CO. AND NEW YORK TITLE AND MORTGAGE CO., NEW YORK. 
Horace S, Luckman, Architect. 
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What Indianapolis Is Doing for Better 
Architecture 


HE Indianapolis Real Estate Board is arranging what 
will be known as the Annual Home Complete Exposi- 
tion to be held the first week in April, 1925. This is the 
fourth such show to be held in Indianapolis. Indianapolis 
is one city that is convinced that there is no better means 
of advertising, nor is there any quicker method of education 
to improved ideas than that of the exposition. The fact 
that expositions have been promoted in any number of the 
larger cities as well as some smaller ones throughout the 
United States and Canada has expelled any opposition that 
such expositions are merely pretty things and impractical. 

A most unusual sales record has been established by 
means of the exposition. A local newspaper which made 
a check of actual sales at the second exposition held in In- 
dianapolis discovered more than a half million dollars’ worth 
of home furnishings and appliances were sold off the floor, 
not to mention immediate prospects which created the 
astounding total of more than $1,000,000, also the fact that 
there was an attendance of 90,000 interested visitors. The 
purpose of the Home Complete show is to offer a means of ex- 
hibiting to the general public every element of better home- 
making and furnishings. That the exposition has actually 
accomplished its purpose is evidenced by the statement of 
a number of prominent Indianapolis citizens engaged in the 
house furnishing business. They are of the opinion that 
the Home Complete Exposition has given Indianapolis a 
better style of architecture, and that the comfort and prac- 
ticability of the Indianapolis home have been increased. 

With the Indianapolis Real Estate Board the show is 
considered one of its services to the city, and because of the 
fact that it has not been a proposition of promotion and 
profit has on each occasion been very successful. Those 
who are directly in charge of the Indianapolis Exposition 
make it a point to visit all cities possible where such shows 
are conducted, gaining a wide variety of ideas and sugges- 
tions for the improvement of their own show. The side-show 
character that often accompanies an exposition has entirely 
been eliminated in the Indianapolis show. 

It has been well said that Mr. and Mrs. Hoosier Citizen 
figuratively have taken their market-basket on arm and 
gone shopping for a home, either for improving their present 
home, securing another, or seeking new types of home con- 
veniences. 

The Home Complete Exposition has been constructed 
about some particular architectural achievement. The 
1922 show was built about a small but cozy bungalow. 
The 1923 show was a demonstration in masonry and brick- 
work where every conceivable method of laying brick as well 
as every type of known material was used in the construc- 
tion of an unusual brick home in the centre. This was the 
work of the Organized Material Association of the city of 
Indianapolis. Last year’s show was built around a more 
unique setting than ever, being a French style home erected 
by one of the members of the Real Estate Board and decorated 
by one of the largest department-stores in the city. ‘This 
home has since been erected in one of the fine residential 
districts of Indianapolis, exactly reproduced. A still more 
novel and complex idea is being worked out for the 1925 
Home Complete Exposition in which will be displayed every 
known type of architectural art, construction, and decoration 
efficiency. Such a structure should not only have a local and 
State appeal, but should be an attraction to every one inter- 
ested in better homes in America. 


Winter Construction Will Reduce Unemployment 
, | ‘HE campaign for more building and repair work during 


the winter months, aimed at reducing unemployment 
and giving the public greater returns for the money it 
spends on construction, is finding much of its most energetic 
support from manufacturers and distributors of building 
materials, according to the Division of Building and Housing 
of the Department of Commerce. Many of the most promi- 
nent concerns in the country, as well as organizations doing 
a smaller business and retailers, have called attention in 
various ways to the advantages of winter building. 

The usual let-down in construction during the winter 
has in the past cut down retail sales, and consumption of 
practically all building materials, to a fraction of summer 
business. The uneven demand extends back to the raw 
products from which materials are made, and results in 
irregular employment and decrease in purchasing power on 
the part of a large section of the community. The seasonal 
fluctuations in railroad traffic are increased, and there is a 
generally upsetting influence on business and employment. 
The vigorous campaign for a more even building year is, 
therefore, being supported by manufacturers, who not only 
are contributing to public education on the subject but are 
working on the technical problems which concern builders in 
making winter work easy and economical. 

The basic idea in the campaign is that all persons plan- 
ning new construction or the employment of building-trades 
workers for repairs or other purposes should take into ac- 
count probable employment conditions in determining when 
to start the work. In this way the unemployment of build- 
ing-trades workers and of building-material producing 
organizations during several months of the year is being re- 
duced and the public is profiting. 


Announcements 


Jonathan Ring, architect, located in New York offices 
for more than fifteen years, has opened an office of his own 
in Los Angeles, at 1401 Hibernian Building. Manufacturers’ 
catalogues and literature requested. 


Alexander Fraser Rose, member American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Associate Minneapolis Chapter, A. I. A., 
specializing in apartment hotels, has moved his offices from 


1007 Builders Exchange to 510 Essex Building, Minneapolis. 
Manufacturers’ catalogues and samples requested. 


Raseman and Freier, architects, Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounce the removal of their offices to 522 Murphy Building. 
The members of the firm are R. E. Raseman, H. M. Freier, 
and R. P. Raseman. 


Professor David Varon, architect, graduate of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts of Paris, S. A. D. G., former university pro- 
fessor, author of “Indication in Architectural Design” and 
“Architectural Composition,’ 128 Madison Avenue, New 
York, offers a valuable course of instruction, personal and 
by mail, in: Architectural and Ornamental Free-hand Draw- 
ing, Elementary and Advanced Design, Rendering and Quick- 
Sketching, Presentation, Indication (a many-in-one course), 
and in Developing of Rough Sketches. Professor Varon 
advises us that he has received the second volume of 
Letrosne’s “Murs et Toits,” for which he is the agent in 
this country. The many plates show charming examples 
of modern French architecture. 

Edgar V. Seeler, architect, announces the removal of 
his offices to the Franklin National Bank Building, 1416 
Chestnut Street-1417 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 1, 1924. 
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J. L. Theo, Tillack, Architect. 


FIRE-HOUSE, HACKENSACK, N, J. 
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SERIES OF MURALS, MISSOURI STATE CAPITOL. By Herbert Dunton 


An Architect’s Simple Engineering Problems 
By DeWitt Clinton Pond, M. A. 
‘THIRD ARTICLE 


lee the two previous articles the methods that are employed 
to determine floor loads and the dimensions and re- 
inforcement of concrete slabs were investigated. There was 
nothing mysterious or difficult in determining the loads, and 
it was shown that there was nothing particularly difficult 
with regard to the development of engineering calculations 
that are used in solving the thickness of slabs and the area of 
steel required to develop the proper tensile stress in the lower 
part of the slab. 

Slabs of this kind are carried in many cases between 
steel beams. In many ways it is a more simple matter to 
determine the kind of steel beams that possess the required 
depth and weight to carry certain loads than it would be to 
design a concrete beam that would be equally effective. 
Steel beams are rolled according to standard dimensions, and 
once these are known the strength of the beam to resist 
certain loads can be definitely established in accordance with 
well established engineering formulas. 

Every architect possesses, or should possess, a “Pocket 
Companion,” which is published by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, or the “Condensed Catalog of Bethlehem Struc- 
tural Shapes,” issued by the Bethlehem Steel Company, or 
other publications which give the properties or elements of 
structural beams, girders, columns, etc. It will be seen that 
lists are given in each catalog in which beams are tabulated 
according to their depth and weight. As an example one 
might turn to the tables of “Elements of Structural Beams”’ 
in the “Pocket Companion” and note that beams are listed 
here which vary in depth and weight between very different 
limits. The heaviest beam is 27 inches deep and weighs 120 
pounds per lineal foot, and the lightest is only 3 inches deep 
and weighs 5.7 pounds per foot. 

For each depth and weight the dimensions and other 
properties are established. A 12-inch 35-pound beam has a 
sectional area of 10.20 square inches and a flange width of 
5.078 inches as well as a web thickness of .428 inch. Beams 
rolled to these dimensions possess properties that can be used 
in any engineering calculation. 

Unfortunately for the person who does not care to 
develop a profound knowledge of engineering, there are cer- 
tain words in common use that are apt to make the ordinary 
mortal feel that there is something mysterious about the 
science of the engineer. These words are “Moment of 
Inertia,” “Radius of Gyration,” and “Section Modulus”; 
and the explanation of these terms given in the ordinary 
handbook does not help much to clear up the uncertainty 
that is characteristic of the layman who investigates engineer- 
ing problems. However, although the method of determin- 
ing these various properties for beams is somewhat compli- 
cated, the fact is, for ordinary circumstances, the information 
given in the tables is all that one requires. 

The Moment of Inertia is designated by the letter J. 
The Radius of Gyration is noted as r in ordinary formulas, 
and if the table of elements is referred to both J and 7 are 
to be found heading lists of properties for beams. A 12- 
inch 35-pound beam has a moment of inertia of 227.0 and 
a radius of gyration of 4.72. This is all the layman needs to 
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know with regard to these properties in order to insert the 
proper figures in the formulas that will be given later. 

The Section Modulus is not always given the same no- 
tation. In the “Pocket Companion” and the “Condensed 
Catalog of Bethlehem Structural Shapes” this is noted as S, 
and this is the designation used in most engineering text- 
books, but there are some well-known books that use the no- 
tation of J/C, in which J is the moment of inertia, already 
referred to, and C under ordinary circumstances is one-half 
the depth of any symmetrically shaped beam. Using the 
notation of S and looking in the table of elements, the section 
modulus of a 12-inch 35-pound beam is found to be 37.8. 
This checks with the designation of J/C as 227 + 6 = 37.8; 
227 is the moment of inertia and 6 is one-half the depth of 
the beam. 

All of these properties are listed directly in the hand- 
book and the same is true of the “Bethlehem Structural 
Shapes.” Under “Properties of I Beams” a 12-inch 32- 
pound I beam is found to have an area-of 9.44 square inches, 
a flange width of 6.205 inches,-and a web thickness of .335 
inch. For this beam the moment of inertia and section 
modulus are listed as 228.5 and 38.1 respectively. 

The reason for listing all of these properties is found in 
the need of using the section modulus in developing the 
formulas that will be given later. 

In the two previous articles formulas were given for the 
purpose of finding the tendency to produce bending in beams 
that were uniformly loaded. The only one of these that is 
used in connection with the design of a uniformly loaded steel 
beam is M = $ W L, as there are very few cases where beams 
of this type are regarded as continuous. If such a case 
should occur the architect who does not make a practice of 
engineering work should not attempt to solve it. As will 
be shown later, there is very little difficulty in applying this 
formula when designing simple beams, but there is sometimes 
a question as to the method of using the formula which gives 
the resisting moment that a beam will develop. In other 
words, once the tendency to bend the beam is determined 
how can the resisting tendency of the beam be found? 

The formula that gives this resisting tendency of the | 
beam is M = f, X S,in which f, is the safe working stress of 
steel—16,000 pounds per square inch, as given in a previous 
article—and S is the section modulus, which has already been 
referred to. It can be seen that S is an important property 
of any structural beam or girder. For ordinary conditions 
it is necessary to equate the two formulas, and the problem 
of the size of the required beam is solved. 

This can all be made much clearer by the investigation 
of an actual problem. Suppose beams span 18 feet and are 
spaced 8 feet on centres. Between the beams are cinder 
concrete slabs, probably 4 inches thick. The floor is the 
first one in a residential building, the live load is 40 pounds. 
The beam spacing is shown in Fig. 4. 

In any case of this kind it is necessary to list the loads 
as was indicated in the fitst article, and for the purpose of 
this problem it can ‘be assumed that the floor is of similar 
construction to that described in the first article and shown 
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FIGURE 4 


in Fig. 1, with the exception that the slab itself is made of 
cinder concrete and weighs 36 pounds per square foot of floor 


surface. The loads may be listed as follows: 
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To this load must be added the weight of the beams 
per square foot of floor surface, and to find this weight one 
must not only take into account the actual load caused by 
the beam, but must also add the weight of the fire-proofing 
around it. This consists, of course, of cinder concrete weigh- 
ing 108 pounds per cubic foot. 

The engineer, in determining the weight of this con- 
crete, will make a sketch of the actual conditions. This 
sketch will resemble that shown in Fig. 5. He will have to 
assume the size of the beam and he will probably select a 
12-inch beam with a flange width of 5 inches. The top 
flange of the beam must be placed in such a relation with the 
finished floor as to leave at least one inch of concrete or fill 
between it and the cement finish. If the finish is placed 
directly upon the flange there will be cracks in the flooring. 
In the present case the beam will be placed so that the top 
flange will be flush with the top of the slab. If the slab is 
4 inches thick there will be 8 inches of the beam projecting 
below the slab and if the fire-proofing is 2 inches thick under 
the lower flange there will be 10 inches of concrete below the 
slab. As the flange is 5 inches wide, and as there are 2 inches 
of fire-proofing on either side, the mass of concrete that hangs 
below the slab will measure 9 inches by 10 inches and will 
contain 90 square inches in sectional area. Considering 
that the concrete is 1 foot long, the weight of this mass of 
cinder concrete must be determined on the basis that a cubic 
foot will weigh 108 pounds and that this part contains ten- 
sixteenths of a cubic foot. 


900 10 
iu <1037= ig X 108 = 67.5 pounds. 


If the beam itself weighs 35 pounds the total weight of 
beam and fire-proofing will be 102.5, and these beams occur 
every 8 feet, so that they may be considered as adding one- 
eighth of this 102.5 pounds to every foot of floor surface. 
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102.5 + 8 = 16.6 
106.0 
+ 16.6 


122.6 pounds = total dead 
and live load. 


It will be safe to consider that the floor 
load upon the beams will be 125 pounds 
per square foot. 

It will be noted that there are cer- 
tain considerations that are peculiar to 
this problem and might not be the same for 
other conditions. The beams span between 
wallsin this case. If they spanned between 
girders they might have to be lowered, as 
this would avoid cutting or coping the 
flanges where they were framed to the 
girders. This would add a little to the 
weight of the concrete fire-proofing. 

Another consideration is that the floor is finished with 
cement. If a wood floor were to be laid upon sleepers or 
some other type of flooring were to be used there would be 
another difference in weight. When other materials are sub- 
stituted, their weight can be found in the various hand- 
books and the proper allowance made in the calculations. 

The span of the beams is shown as 18 feet. The area 
of floor carried by each beam measures 8 feet by 18 feet and 
contains 144 square feet. As each square foot weighs 125 
pounds the load uniformly distributed over each beam will 
be found by the following simple calculation: 


144 X 125 = 18,000 pounds. 


This is what is meant by W in the formula M = 3 WL 
and L is 18 feet, so M can be found in the following manner: 


M = } X 18,000 X 18 = 40,500 foot-pounds. 
40,500 X 12 = 486,000 inch-pounds. 


This is the tendency to produce bending in the beams 
by the load on the floor slab. The resisting tendency of the 
beam is given by the formula M =/, X S: 


M =f, X S = 486,000 


f, = 16,000 
16,000 X S = 486,000 
S = 486 

“a = 30-4 


Looking down the column under S—Section Modulus—in 
the “Elements of Structural Beams” in the “‘ Pocket Com- 
panion,” it will be found that the lightest beam which has a 
section modulus as large as 30.4 is a 12-inch 27.9 pound I beam. 

If one refers to the Bethlehem catalogue he will find that 
a 12-inch 28.5 pound I beam will be required. 

In selecting beams from a catalogue there are always two 
considerations which an engineer or architect should bear 
in mind. The first is economy and, of course, the lighter 
the beam the less expensive it will be; therefore, a deep beam 
is sometimes to be selected to carry a load which is lighter 
than a beam which has less depth but is heavier. On the 
other hand the architect very often desires shallow beams 
on account of head room. He is willing to sacrifice the 
economy in the steel to obtain other savings like cutting down 
floor height of buildings. The engineer should become thor- 
oughly informed as to just what the requirements of the 
architect are before deciding on which of two beams may be 
selected to carry a given load. 

Other methods of determining beam sizes will be taken 
up in the next article. 
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Book Reviews 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTURE AS SHOWN IN VARIOUS 
EXAMPLES OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, SHOPS AND 
PUBLIC PLACES ADAPTABLE TO AMERICAN CONDITIONS. 
By Pure Lippincorr Goopwin and Henry Ootrnour MILLIKEN. 
Folio, bound in boards. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The authors of this beautiful and useful book have shown admirable 
judgment in the selection of their photographs and the group of measured 
drawings adds greatly to its value from the architect’s point of view. In 
mere matter of printing and in the way the plates are made the book is a 
notably artistic achievement. The work was done in France and the illus- 
trations are printed on a dull-surfaced paper that gives them a richness and 
quality far beyond the customary half-tone. 

The edition is a limited one and will not be reprinted. In many ways 
it is one of the most attractive architectural books of the year. 

“The purpose of this group of measured drawings and photographs is 
to present to the American public some examples of French provincial 
architecture which, in the opinion of the authors, are interesting from an 
American point of view. 

“The buildings selected date as far back as the sixteenth century, in 
one or two cases even earlier; some were built as recently as one hundred 
years ago. ‘The earliest types of Normandy manor and cottage, from the 
jourteenth to the sixteenth century, have been rather thoroughly written 
about and illustrated in recent years. Two or three specimens of this kind 
are here represented only in order to include some of the various types of 
smaller French construction. ‘The appeal of such buildings comes from 
their picturesque qualities and is seldom, if ever, based on proportion or 
on other principles from which rules or laws of design can be deduced to 
aid us in a rational development of our own. Examples are included of 
large and small town houses, cottages, shops, public places, gardens, and 
fountains. All these are things which are being done in this country every 
day in growing numbers.” 


The American Academy in Rome announces the publication of Volume 
IV of the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. The volume con- 
tains 180 pages and 64 plates. 

“Stucco Reliefs of the First and Second Centuries Still 
Rome,” by Emily L. Wadsworth. (Plates I-XLIX.) 

“The Casino of the Semicircular Colonnades at Hadrian’s Villa,” by 
James H. Chillman, Jr. (Plates L-LVI.) 

“Roman Entasis,” by Gorham P. Stevens. (Plate LVII). 

‘* A Restoration of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia,” by James K. Smith. 
(Plates LVIII-LXI1.) 

“The Date of the Arch of Constantine,” by Alice Walton. 
LXIII-LXIV.) 

Price $4.00. Postage extra. 

Copies of Volumes I, I], and III are also on sale at $4.00 each, or $10.00 
for the set of three. Postage extra. 


Extant in 


(Plates 


Announcement is also made of the publication of Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in Rome, Volume III (cloth, pages 149, 
illustrations 15). 

“Roman Buildings of the Republic.” An Attempt to Date them from 
their Materials. By Tenney Frank, professor of Latin in Johns Hopkins 
University, professor in charge of the School of Classical Studies of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. Price $2.50. Postage prepaid. 

Copies of Volume I (‘‘The Cults of Campania,” by Roy Merle Peter- 
son), and Volume II (‘Local Cults in Etruria,” by Lily Ross Taylor) are 
still on sale at $2.50 each. 

Orders for any of the above should be addressed to the American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 1o1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By Franxuin G. 
Extwoop, Head of Department of Architectural and Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Mooseheart, Ill. The Manual Arts Press. Peoria, Ill. 


This book is the reply to the demand for a beginning text in architec- 
tural drawing, combined with well-chosen problems. It presupposes a 
preliminary course in mechanical drawing, thus rendering unnecessary illus- 
trations of instruments and the repetition of rules for their use. 

The book presents two main divisions. The first contains explanations 
of the best methods employed in architectural drafting; also general reference 
work covering typical frame and masonry construction. 

The second division is a logically arranged series of problems from which 
the teacher may select those best adapted to his own conditions and needs. 
The problems are presented in a form which requires individual effort on 
the part of the student, not merely copy work. / 

Contents.—Text: Chapter I, Architectural Drafting. Chapter II, 
Design and Construction. Chapter III, Construction—Carpentry. Chap- 
ter IV, Construction—Masonry. Chapter V, Strength of Materials. Prob- 
lems.—Four groups: Group I, shelters and one-room structures. Group II, 
one-story buildings. Group III, two-story buildings. Group IV, masonry 
buildings. 


DETAILS OF COLONIST CONSTRUCTION—WOOD TURNING. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


These handy little volumes with their numerous illustrations and ex- 
plicit texts are mighty useful books to have around. They tell how to do 
so many things with which every householder is concerned, and they will 
appeal with fascinating interest to the handy man or woman about the 
house, to every one who likes to make things with tools. 

The series is one of every-day practical service. 


Bureau of Standards Determines Actual Stresses 


in Girder Hooks 


N the case of mild-steel hooks having rectangular cross 
section, such as are often used for lifting heavy girders, 
it is not possible to tell by visual inspection whether any 
part of the hook has been stressed beyond the proportional 
or safe limit of the material. This is one of the important 
conclusions drawn by the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce as the result of thorough tests carried 
out on nine hooks in its laboratories. 

At the critical section, in other words the section of the 
hook at which failure is most likely to occur, the actual 
stresses under a given load were higher with one exception 
than those given by the usual formulas. Certain special 
and more complicated formulas, however, give results which 
are correct. Since the observed stresses and the results as 
given by these more complex formulas are in no case more 
than twenty per cent greater than the stresses as computed 
by the ordinary formula, it is believed that if a sufficient 
factor of safety is employed, the usual formula will be safe 
to use for most work. At points other than the critical sec- 
tion the ordinary formula gave values which agreed closely 
with the actual stresses observed in the tests. 

The nine hooks employed in this work were kindly sup- 
plied by the American Bridge Company, and loads of five, 
ten, and fifteen tons were used in the tests. The actual 
stresses were measured by an instrument known as a strain 
gage, which indicated the stretching of the material under 
load. The load required to stretch thé metal a given amount 
was first determined by testing small samples cut from the 
hooks, in an ordinary testing machine. 

A complete description of this investigation with the 
conclusions drawn will be found in Technologic Paper No. 
260 of the Bureau of Standards. Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The New Volume Index 
es volume Index for 1924 is in preparation and will 


be mailed free of charge to all subscribers upon re- 
quest. We believe that a glance at its contents will convince 
both old and new subscribers that we have fairly lived up 
to our promise to make ARCHITECTURE a magazine for every 
member of the profession and to make it a national, not by 
any means a local, magazine. 


Forest Fires Do $4,000,000 Damage 


IRES in the national forests of California in ten years 
burned over 1,300,000 acres, causing nearly $4,000,000 
damage, according to a circular issued by the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, based on a study 
of more than 10,000 fires, most of which were man-caused. 


Prizes Offered by the Vermont Marble Co. 


N the advertising pages of this number will be found an 

announcement of an interesting competition for a small 
monument of Vermont marble. The prizes are four hun- 
dred dollars for the design placed first, two hundred for the 
second, one hundred for the third, and twenty-five for 
Ronerabie mentions. 

The jury of award is composed of the following: Charles 
A. Platt, Guy Lowell, and C. C. Zantzinger. 

The competition Sloces April 1, 1925. Drawings should 
be mailed to the Vermont Marble Co., 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. 
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Moisture-Resisting Coatings for Wood 


bene rey and swelling and internal stresses causing 
warping and checking are brought about in wood by 
changes in the moisture content. Such changes are occur- 
ring continually when wood is exposed to changing atmos- 
pheric conditions, and the only way to prevent or retard 
them is to protect the wood from the air with some mois- 
ture-resisting finish or coating. 

In order to determine the protection against moisture 
afforded by various coatings, a series of tests is being con- 
ducted by the United States Forest Service, at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. No coating or finish 
which is entirely moisture-proof has yet been discovered, 
but several have been found which are very effective. 

Linseed oil, although it is probably recommended more 
frequently than most of the other materials for moisture- 
proofing wood, was found in the absorption tests to be quite 
ineffective. Five coats of hot oil followed by two coats of 
floor wax failed to give any great protection. 

Oil paints form a film over wood which is very durable, 
even in exterior locations. Laboratory tests show, however, 
that such a film, although it may be continuous, does not 
prevent moisture changes in wood. Graphite paints and 
spar varnish are about as effective as the ordinary oil paints 
with the heavier pigments. 

Cellulose lacquers rank somewhat higher than the 
foregoing in moisture-resistance. Considerable improve- 
ment can probably be effected in them by the addition of 
solids. They have the advantages that they are fast-drying 
and that the films they form over the wood are very elastic. 

Rubbing varnishes afford considerably more protection 
against moisture than do spar or long oil varnishes. The 
larger amounts of gum solids present in rubbing varnish 
probably account for their greater moisture-resistance. 

Enamel coatings made by the addition of pigments, 
such as barytes, to ordinary varnish are about as effective 
as rubbing varnish. 

A bronze coating composed of a cheap gloss oil and 
aluminum powder proved in tests to be superior in moisture- 
resistance to any of the coatings mentioned above. This 
mixture is very fast-drying; three coats can be applied in 
the course of half an hour. 

The aluminum-leaf coating developed at the Forest 
Products Laboratory particularly for the protection of air- 
plane propellers, is highly efficient in preventing moisture 
changes in wood. Such a coating can best be applied to 
large, unbroken surfaces. The laying of the leaf on small, 
intricate parts or assemblies is less practical. 

Some asphalt and pitch paints are highly moisture- 
resistant. They are rather cheap and may be applied al- 
most any place where their color is not objectionable. At- 
tempts to discover a means of covering asphalt and pitch 
paints with lighter-colored materials have thus far met with 
little success. 

For temporary protection against moisture changes, 
vaseline smeared over varnish is one of the most moisture- 
resistant coatings yet tested. Another temporary protec- 
tion, a heavy coat of paraffine, is about as effective as 
rubbing varnish. Neither of these temporary coatings could 
be used on sufaces subjected to wear. 

The following table gives the results of moisture-ab- 
sorption tests on panels coated with the different prepara- 
tions. The percentages are based on average amounts of 
moisture absorbed per unit surface area by coated and un- 
coated panels subjected to a humidity of 95-100 per cent for 
fourteen days. 


TREATMENT 


PERCENTAGE 
EFFICIENCY 

Aluminum-leaf process—asphalt paint base........ 98 
Three coats spar varnish coated with vaseline...... 98 
Mhreeicoatscouasphaltipainty senate «oe sie ne crc cree 96 
Aluminum-leaf process—spar varnish base......... 95 
Aluminum-leaf process—cellulose lacquer base...... 94 
Aluminum-leaf process—oil paint base............. 93 
Three coats of aluminum bronze (quick-drying)..... 92 
AS Heavy sCOA tN ps Oi Daraiilleetene se cee eereaieie ae gI 
‘Dhree coats olmubbinenvannish veriee ecient 89 
iireecoatsomenamele emt ey epienten eetetn nae 88 
slikree:coatsotorauge:shellac serrate seers 87 
Three coats of cellulose lacquer..............0.+-- 73 
Sheet pyralin 5/1000 inch thick glued to wood..... 68 
‘hree edatsnoneraphite paintas. samara eens 61 
UERTEeICOATSHONSD Ak VALS Us anvesieei eter ate etemter es 60 
iliree;coats on whiteleadioil, 927 srnecei eee sare 54 
Five coats of linseed oil applied hot and two coats of 
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Joseph Howland Hunt 


OSEPH HOWLAND HUNT, son of Richard M. and 

Catharine Clinton (Howland) Hunt, died on October 
11, 1924, after a brief illness, in his fifty-fifth year. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1892, spent two years in his 
father’s office, and five years at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
in the Atelier Daumet-Esquier. His friends of this period 
remember the energy and cheerfulness with which he threw 
himself into the work of the school, as well as the high 
quality of his architectural work. He was taken into part- 
nership by his elder brother, Richard H. Hunt, who had 
succeeded to the practice of their distinguished father—the 
new firm name being Hunt & Hunt. 

Among the buildings designed by this firm are the 
69th Regiment Armory, the residence of Amos R. E. Pin- 
chot, the Vanderbilt houses, Nos. 645-647 Fifth Avenue; 
the New York and Newport residences of Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, the Old Slip Police Station, the residence of H. J. 
Fisher at Greenwich, Conn.; Williams Hall and the Alumneze 
Building at Vassar College. 

He was a director of the Municipal Art Society from 
1916 to 1924 and its president from 1919 to 1923; first vice- 
president of the National Sculpture Society from 1921 to 
1923; secretary of the Fine Arts Federation from 1904 to 
1916; treasurer of the Architectural League of New York 
from 1912 to 1914; a member of the American Institute of 
Architects, of the Society of Beaux Arts Architects, and of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

“His was a chivalrous nature, with a high sense of justice 
and honor, generous and kind.” 


Louisville to Entertain Tile and Mantel 
Contractors of America 


| eer Kentucky, is fast becoming known as the 
Convention City, not merely from the number of con- 
ventions that are held there every year, but as well on ac- 
count of the generous hospitality her citizens show to their 
guests. 

It is the centre of manufacturing of fireplace fixtures. 

Although the Tile and Mantel Contractors will not hold 
their convention until February 10-13 of next year, already 
the committees are hard at work making and completing 
plans. 

The convention will be held at the new Brown Hotel, 
for which the entire fourth floor has been engaged, as well 
as the mezzanine. 
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Many of your problems 
have already been solved 


Fruit of our flooring specialists’ experience! 
These six pamphlets on floors contain the 
answers to most, if not all, flooring problems. 
Each is packed with floor information that 
makes it valuable in every architect’s office. 


These booklets not only contain facts 
about resilient floors in general, but also ex- 
plain the unique advantages of Bonded Floors 
service. They show actual installations and 
contain many suggestions for designs and 
color combinations. 


The folders will answer a good many floor 
questions. Where more information is re- 
quired we are at your service. Our represen- 
tatives, without obligation on your part, 
will work out with you the type of floor and 
design best suited to the requirements of 
any building, public or private. 


Write today for these handbooks on floors. 
They deserve a place in your files. Of course, 
they are free. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Division of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
Manufacturers + Engineers + Contractors 
Main Offices: 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Cleveland 
Detroit - Chicago - Kansas City 
San Francisco - Los Angeles 


(Distributors in other principal cities) 


Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


Without charge, or obligation on my part, please 
send me the following (check which): 


“Distinctive Floors” Folders Specifications for 


O1Gold-Seal Battleship | []Gold-Seal Battleship 
Linoleum Linoleum 


OGold-Seal Treadlite Tile []Gold-Seal Treadlite Tile 
OGold-Seal Cork Tile (GoldSeal Cork Tile 
Gold-Seal Rubber Tile [Gold-Seal Rubber Tile 
_O Havea representative call 


Please mention ARCHITECTURE in writing to manufacturers 
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(See also Plates XVII, XVIII, XIX.) 


